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Foreword 


It is manifestly impossible for a single 
magazine, book, or set of books to give 
any adequate picture of child growth 
even at a given age level. Almost equally 
difficult is a survey of studies in prog- 
ress or recently completed. No such 
achievement is in the minds of the Board 
of Editors as they present this number 
of Educational Method. They have, 
however, authorized the issue hoping 
that four emphases might be made: first, 
that only through observation and care- 
ful study can teachers hope to deal 
fairly and effectively with children; 
second, that every factor in the child’s 
experience — every form of behavior, 
every type of learning—is related to 
every other experience, behavior or 
learning; third, that teachers have 
available studies bearing directly upon 
their daily problems in the classroom; 
and last, but perhaps most important, 
that many techniques of studying chil- 
dren are within the reach of any teacher 
who desires to do so. 

It is sometimes difficult for those who 
deal daily with young children and are 
concerned with their interests and needs 
to see the broader relations of these 
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matters. In the first paper Boyd H. 
Bode, national leader in the field of edu- 
cational philosophy, points to the role 
of child study, and attention to the im- 
mediate concerns of youngsters in the 
development of intelligent, thinking indi- 
viduals, fit members of a democratic 
society. That philosophers can be prac- 
tical and immediately helpful is evi- 
denced by his suggestions as to how we 
may extend the values of our teaching 
through the understandings we develop 
in our pupils. 

It is the hope of the editors that 
supervisors and their teachers may not 
only gain insight from the articles here 
presented, but may themselves initiate 
further studies. There will be place for 
reports of such work in the pages of 
this magazine. Mrs. Mossman’s plan 
presented last month, the Santa Barbara 
study which is to continue for several 
years, suggestions for reading in Mrs. 
Wyatt’s article, and the questions raised 
by other writers concerning time and 
number concepts, humor, and social ad- 
justment will, it is hoped, lead many to 
question and study for themselves. 

—L.L.L. 
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EDUCATIONAL METHOD AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
THEORY 


Boyp H. Bopr 
Ohio State University 


Every teacher knows from first-hand 
experience what it means to suffer frus- 
tration in the classroom. There are times 
when nothing goes right, and when the 
only definite result of the teacher’s ef- 
forts is a sick feeling in the general 
region of his stomach, akin to mal de 
mer. Fortunately the malady is rarely 
fatal, though it may dispose the victim, 
for the time being, to look upon death 
with resignation, if not with anticipa- 
tion. If the teacher is endowed with an 
excessive amount of egotism, he may 
learn to persuade himself that he is 
really doing a good job anyhow, and 
thus render himself practically immune 
to such disturbances; and he will also, 
incidentally, become increasingly im- 
mune to self-improvement. The more 
conscientious teacher, however, will in- 
sist on visible and tangible evidence that 
something is happening to the pupil. In 
default of such evidence he will place the 
blame on himself—on his method of ap- 
proach, on his organization of materials, 
on his lack of skill in illustration and 
application. 

These observations are more or less 
commonplace and apply to all kinds of 
teaching. For the teacher in a democ- 
racy, however, they have a special mean- 
ing. The outstanding characteristic of 
a democracy is its concern for the en- 
richment of the experience of the indi- 
vidual, who, in this case, is the pupil. A 
democratic school (or teacher) proceeds 
on the assumption that the business of 
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education is not to mould pupils accord- 
ing to some predetermined pattern, but 
to enlarge and enrich their experiences, 
in terms of meanings and appreciations. 
In other words, the democratic school is 
peculiarly sensitive to the necessity of 
starting at the point wherever the indi- 
vidual pupil may happen to be. This is 
just another way of saying that the 
things learned in school must have a 
transforming effect on the previous ex- 
perience of the pupil, which is the chief 
reason why interest is of such funda- 
mental importance. In Dewey’s lan- 
guage, education is a continuous recon- 
struction of experience. 

At this point we begin to draw on 
psychology, which means that theory is 
beginning to rear its ugly head. How is 
the reconstruction of experience brought 
about? Not by any simple process of 
acquiring generalizations from a teacher 
or from a book. Teaching a boy in Sun- 
day school that he should love his 
enemies is not likely to reconstruct his 
experience very extensively, if he lives in 
an environment where a couple of fights a 
week is his normal quota. Teaching him 
the sanctity of the ballot will produce 
no great results in an environment which 
gives no active support to such teaching. 
The reconstruction of experience is as 
much dependent upon the muscles as it 
is upon the I.Q. Experience is recon- 
structed in proportion as we do some- 
thing to reconstruct it. To cite a 
familiar illustration, our experience of 
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an automobile changes as we learn to 
drive it. Every new environment 
changes—in the quality of our experi- 
ences and in the general feeling tone— 
as we learn to react toit. Things begin to 
look different and to feel different. Edu- 
cation, therefore, must provide an en- 
vironment in which the things taught 
are actually lived, in some sense and to 
some degree. Something of this kind is 
presumably meant when we speak of edu- 
cating “the whole child.” It includes, 
for example, the “education” of the vis- 
ceral muscles, which are tied up with 
emotional reactions. Thus saith modern 
psychology—or at any rate, that va- 
riety of modern psychology to which 
the progressive movement in education 
makes its appeal. 

Stated in somewhat technical lan- 
language, education is a process which 
aims to change or make over the experi- 
ences of the learner in the interests of 
further adaptation. Learning to drive 
an automobile, for example, is a process 
in which the various gadgets on the 
dashboard gradually take on a different 
appearance, in proportion as the orig- 
inal appearance is transfused with 
“meanings.” This transformation is not 
an exclusively intellectual affair. It is 
dependent on reactions, and the reac- 
tions in turn tend to involve “feeling- 
tone.” In the case of the gadgets, our 
reactions may be blended with admira- 
tion for the ingenuity of these devices or 
with irritation because they confuse and 
annoy us. In any case our experiences 
undergo distinctive changes. Moreover, 
the process of learning to drive nor- 
mally gives to the changes in our ex- 
periences a moral and social character. 
We become indignant at the driver who 


disobeys traffic lights, or who speeds up 
when we try to pass him. Conversely, we 
approve of the courteous and cautious 
driver. In brief, we experience driving 
as good or bad with the same directness 
that we see automobiles as black or red. 
What we see depends on the total re- 
action. In Ruskin’s phrase, most of our 
seeing is done behind the eye. 

This bit of theory obviously has direct 
bearing on method. It supports the con- 
tention of a recent writer in this maga- 
zine that “school life for many children 
determines their intellectual and _ social 
outlook.”” The organization of school 
life is an integral and essential part of 
method, for the reason that it is indis- 
pensable for the purpose of giving to the 
experience of the pupils the quality 
which is necessary for good living. The 
only way to secure such living and to 
provide a carry-over into later life is to 
make it part and parcel of physiological 
habit. 

What is the nature of these experi- 
ences that are recommended in this 
article as a means for shaping the re- 
actions of the pupils, in terms of out- 
look and values? Here we come upon a 
further bit of theory. These experiences 
are experiences in democratic living. 
They are experiences in those social re- 
lationships which “constitute the warp 
and woof of deniocracy, the background 
which will set off the desired pattern” 
(p. 298). In brief, they are experiences 
that have to do with a distinctive set of 
values, such as social responsibility, co- 
operativeness, consideration for others, 
the cultivation of common purposes, and 
the like—experiences which collectively 
constitute democratic living. The theory 


1Genevieve L. Stone, Philosophy Not Enough, February, 1940, p. 292. 
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of learning by doing is thus extended so 
as to include a theory of the kind of 
doing or living that is considered most 
worth while. 

So far, so good. We start with the 
proposition that education is a “recon- 
struction of experience,” which means 
that we must begin with the actual ex- 
perience of the pupil, whatever this ex- 
perience may be, since this is the experi- 
ence that is to be “reconstructed.” Then 
we move on to the proposition that 
changes in experiences are brought about 
by the reactions of the pupil, which leads 
to the introduction of “activity” pro- 
grams into our schools. Lastly we pro- 
vide a general pattern or framework, 
called democratic living, within which 
these activities are to be placed and by 
which they are to be directed. Method 
and theory thus go hand in hand. 

Let me take this opportunity to 
record my personal belief that a pro- 
gram of this general kind is essentially 
sound. What is not so clear to me is 
that it is adequate. There is reason for 
thinking that it does not go the whole 
way, in which case it becomes necessary 
once more to have recourse to theory. 
More specifically, my misgivings relate 
to the adequacy of the proposals for 
education in democratic living. That de- 
mocracy must be lived as well as taught 
is conceded without argument. My con- 
tention is simply that to live or to prac- 
tice democracy in the schools is not 
enough. Democracy must also be 
taught; i. e. the implications or rami- 
fications of the concept of democracy 
must be made clear to the pupils, if 
they are to be adequately prepared for 
democratic living outside of the school. 

To begin with, it may be pointed out 
that the concept of democracy which is 


presented in the article to which refer- 
ence has been made is of a very inclusive 
kind. It is a concept which apparently 
never occurred to the Founding Fathers 
of this Republic. To them democracy 
was essentially a political concept. It 
was a governmental setup, which pro- 
vided for voting and which included a 
Bill of Rights. The purpose of this set- 
up was to protect the individual against 
governmental interference with his right 
to determine his own way of life. This 
fear of governmental interference was 
strong at the time. It led Jefferson to 
declare that “that government is best 
which governs least.” Since that time, 
however, we have found it necessary to 
widen the concept of democracy. The 
emphasis has shifted from protection 
against interference to co-operation, 
participation, social responsibility, or 
what is called in religious phraseology 
the brotherhood of man. With this shift 
of emphasis has come an extension of the 
concept into other, non-governmental 
areas of life, such as the school, the 
home, industry, and the church. That is, 
democracy is no longer just a device for 
securing to each individual the oppor- 
tunity to determine his own way of life; 
it is started in the direction of becoming 
itself a distinctive and competing way 
of life. 

Let us, by all means, practice demo- 
cratic living in our schools. But let us 
not delude ourself into the belief that if 
we do this we have then done our whole 
duty by democracy. There still remains 
the question whether democracy is to be 
regarded as a distinctive way of life, or 
merely as an expedient and amiable way 
of living with our fellows, as long as this 
does not conflict with other interests. 
Many a man is a delightful host in his 
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home and a tyrant in his office. When 
we speak of being democratic, do we 
mean that the employees in industry 
should participate in the management 
of the business in so far as management 
affects them and according to their ca- 
pacity? In other words, should industry 
be conducted, as far as possible, in the 
same way as a democratic school or a 
democratic home? Shall we go so far as 
to say that it is the appropriate func- 
tion of government to promote changes 
in this direction and that property 
rights should be modified whenever neces- 
sary to achieve this result? Shall we say 
that questions of right and wrong are to 
be judged by this standard? Shall we 
say that the quality of a person’s life 
is to be judged by this standard, and 
that creeds and doctrines are to be re- 
garded as secondary? 

My purpose at the moment is not in 
the least to argue that democracy in this 
sense is to be regarded as the final 
standard for the adjudication of con- 
flicts among values. This is a question 
which each person must decide for him- 
self. My point is simply that the schools 
should make it possible for their pupils 
to decide intelligently by showing what is 
involved in the question of democracy. 
We all claim to believe in democracy, but 
this does not necessarily mean very 
much. Nor does it necessarily mean a 
great deal, in terms of transfer, to cul- 
tivate the dispositions or attitudes that 
are required for democratic living, un- 
less we do something more. It is becom- 
ing increasingly evident that democracy 
calls for much more than a spirit of 


good will. It calls for extensive recon- 
struction of our whole industrial, eco- 
nomic and social organization, if democ- 
racy is to hold its own against totali- 
tarianism. Educationally it calls for a 
program that provides for both the 
practice of democracy and for insight 
into its meanings or implications. 

Our schools have made gratifying 
progress within the past few decades to- 
wards becoming more effective instru- 
ments for democracy. We are far more 
disposed than formerly to recognize the 
basic proposition of democracy that the 
enrichment of individual experience is 
the final test of a social order. We have 
a clearer comprehension of the nature of 
the learning process. We are beginning 
to see that democracy is not just a po- 
litical term, but that it designates a 
unique quality of living. What is not 
clearly perceived is that democracy is 
itself a way of life, a way of life which 
inevitably comes into conflict at various 
points with traditional attitudes and be- 
liefs. We are all too often deflected from 
this central point of reference by the 
failure to perceive that needs and inter- 
ests and growth and core curricula and 
what not are means, and not ends in 
themselves. The young people who con- 
stitute our school population at the mo- 
ment will in a few short years be the 
citizens who will have to decide whether, 
or in what form, our democracy is to be 
preserved. It can scarcely be claimed 
that we are doing a reasonably good job 
in equipping them for that responsi- 
bility. 























LEARNING FOR REMEMBERING 


Guapys A. RispEN 


“The psychology of learning number 
meanings is different from the psychol- 
ogy of learning number facts.” This is 
the assertion of a nationally known 
mathematician who went on to say, 
“When should the child begin to learn 
in order to remember? Keeping scores 
and playing store serve the purposes of 
developing understanding of need for 
knowing number facts and understand- 
ing of meanings of numbers and proc- 
esses, but they will not provide enough 
repetitions of every number fact to in- 
sure mastery. There must be drill. At 
what age should this drill begin?” 

The writer questions the assumption 
that the psychology of learning number 
meanings is different from that of learn- 
ing number facts. At six years of age, 
Jimmy could answer instantly all addi- 
tion, subtraction, division, and multi- 
plication combinations for seven and 
under. He didn’t know six and two; but 
having found that out, he did know two 
and six a few minutes later. With 
twinkling eyes, he said, “I know that. 
That is just six and two turned around.” 
In other words, he not only knew six 
and two, and two and six but he knew 
that “they were the same thing” and 
that is something that many do not 
know. Moreover, he recognized at sight 
the number of objects in groups of four 
and less, and recognized groups of five 
and six and seven instantly as combina- 
tions of smaller groups. For example: 
When shown a group of five and asked 
“How many?”, he would quickly separ- 
ate it into two and three or four and 
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one, and answer “Five” without count- 
ing. When asked to select a group of 
a given size, he did so, not by the slow 
way of counting one, two, three, and so 
on, but by selecting smaller groups. 
That is, when asked to select seven ob- 
jects, he would instantly pull out “three 
and four,” or “two and three and two.” 
In so far as he understood numbers (one 
to seven, inclusive), he could respond 
instantly in the following types of situa- 
tions: 
How many, in two or more groups 
(addition). 
How many left (take-away-idea in 
subtraction). 


How much larger or smaller (the com- 
parative in fractions). 

How many in several equal groups 
(multiplication idea). 

Into how many groups of a given size 
a larger group could be separated (fac- 
toring idea in division). 

To divide among a given number (par- 
titive idea of division). 


Jimmy knew all of this, yet he had 
had no drill. He had never learned 
merely for remembering. He had learned 
only to satisfy his curiosity; learning 
thus he did remember. No, he was not 
superior in intelligence. His intelligence 
quotients (Stanford-Binet) at the ages 
of two, four, and six were 105, 103, and 
108, respectively. So far as the writer 
can see, there was only one factor not 
common to the experience of all chil- 
dren, namely, association with adults in- 
terested in talking with him about the 
quantitative aspects of his experiences, 
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thereby stimulating his curiosity about 
quantitative things. 

The experience of one child proves 
nothing. The experiences of hundreds 
of children in such an environment as 
Jimmy had are needed to test ade- 
quately the assumption that any child’s 
environment provides adequate stimula- 
tion in manipulating and experimenting 
with quantities, to insure automatic 
mastery without practice for memory 
alone. 

The following extracts from the diary 
of Jimmy’s adventures in number ex- 
ploration are offered in the hope that 
they may contain suggestions for such 
controlled studies. 

Between two and two and a half, he 
gave such evidence of awareness of dif- 
ferences in size as the following: 


Two years, one month: Up to this 
time, he had been content with one piece 
of candy at a time even though his sister 
had more than one. At this time he said, 
“I want more. I want just as many as 
my sister has.” When he was given four 
pieces instead of five, he compared, but 
was satisfied. Later the same day, he no- 
ticed the difference when given two in- 
stead of the three which each of them 
had but he again failed to see any differ- 
ence between four and five. 


Two years, three months: He reported 
a sheep missing from a group of five. 
When asked how he knew, he responded 
indignantly, ‘““Why, I could see.” He re- 
sented an effort to teach him to count. 


Two years, five months: He was very 
careful to compare the number of objects 
given to him with the number given to 
his sisters. He would recognize any dif- 
ference in numbers below five, but would 
name difference only when it was one or 
two. Above that he would say, “There’s 
lots.” During this period, he was stimu- 
lated to compare sizes by being given less 
of something desired and by adult atten- 
tion to his observations. 


During the next six months, Jimmy’s 
principal growth was in learning to use 
number language. At this time he still 
resented any effort to teach him to 
count, but he was counting things for 
his own amusement when alone. The 
numbers were named at random as “one, 
two, four, three,” and there was little 
coordination between counting and 
pointing after the third object. He 
named six more frequently than five, and 
occasionally named ten, but never named 
the numbers between six and ten so far 
as observed. 


Two years, seven months: He was ac- 
curately naming differences in sizes of 
groups, one of which was out of sight, as, 
“We have two more little calves than you 
have,” or ‘““We have four less horses than 
you have.” Groups thus compared were 
five or less. For larger groups, he merely 
said, “Lots more.” He didn’t notice dif- 
ferences of one between groups more 
than five. At this time he would count 
by rote to ten when no one was paying 
attention to him. Numbers above six 
usually were named out of sequence. 


Six months later he could image 
changes in sizes of groups. 


Three years, one month: The day 
after one of his grandfather’s horses 
died, he said, “It’s too bad you lost that 
horse; now you can’t plow.” (He had not 
been to the barn to count the remaining 
horses.) “Why not?” “Because you 
have to have three horses to plow with, 
and you only have two.” After think- 
ing a few minutes, “You'll have to buy 
another horse so you'll have three.” No 
reference to the number of horses had 
been made by other members of the fam- 
ily, so this was not a remembered re- 
mark. 


During the next year he learned to 
use grouping as a means of finding “how 
many,” but three years were to pass 
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before he became interested in the com- 
binations as mere abstractions. 


Three years, seven months: Apropos 
to nothing, he remarked, “There’s four 
cups. Know how I know?” (This was 
the first time he was willing to tell “how 
he knew”). “There’s two and there’s 
two.” His sister exclaimed, ‘““He knows 
how much two and two are. Jimmy, how 
much are two and two?” He walked 
away angrily, but later he answered the 
casual question, “How many in that 
pile?” He could recognize four when 
grouped into two and two, and now, 
when grouped into three and one, could 
also recognize it. This he counted be- 
ginning with one, not recognizing the 
three and then saying “four.”” He counted 
five and six, and tried to count larger 
groups, but failed in coordinating points 
with counting. 


Three years, eleven months: He be- 
came interested in playing dominoes 
(with picture dominoes). During the 
first two weeks he selected his groups 
of six by counting. Then he began to 
pull out two groups of three. 


At four, he gave first evidence of an 
embryonic interest in making abstrac- 
tions, but he apparently experienced 
little satisfactions from mere remember- 
ing yet. 


Four years: He asked B, “How many 
are two three’s?” but later when she 
asked him the same, he answered an- 
grily, “I won’t tell.” 


A month later, he appeared to be 
using abstractions to help him in com- 
paring groups. 

Four years, one month: He reported 
number of lambs to his grandfather each 
day. “We have more than you have. We 
have two more lambs. That makes us 
seven. How many have you?” After the 
number got above ten, he stopped report- 
ing for group as a whole and would just 
compare who had the most new lambs 
each day. (He probably was getting this 


by adding ones, since at six he was not 
able to recognize eight, nine, and ten by 


grouping. ) 

His selection of groups did not be- 
come stereotyped. He thus was gaining 
practice in pulling out his six dominoes 
in groups of two and four quite as often 
as in groups of three as he had previ- 
ously done. 


Four years, three months: He could 
recognize groups up to nine by grouping. 
In groups larger than nine, he counted 
to thirteen. He seemed to have lost in- 
terest in “how many” except as he had a 
genuine need for knowing. Occasionally 
he would look at a freight train and ex- 
claim, “My, what a long train! That 
has lots of cars. That has more cars than 
that other train, hasn’t it?’ We said, 
but he never asked, “How many cars?”, 
although he did occasionally count by 
rote to 37. He would not respond to any 
suggestions of 38 as the next number 
when counting thus. Thirty-seven was 
as far as he would try, since he usually 
became confused in the last part of the 
twenties, but would get early thirties. 


During this stage of his development, 
adult guidance was directed to the end 
of stimulating an interest in identifying 
size in a way more economical than 
counting by ones. He was experiencing 
the joy of increased control over his 
environment through quicker recognition 
of the size of quantities. Very soon after 
this, he began to develop cardinal con- 
cepts of numbers. 

Four years, four months: Two suits 
were brought home for trying on. He 
was told the size of each as it was tried 
on. He remarked, “Four-year size, too 
small, Six-year size, too big. Guess 
you'll have to get a five-year size. That 
ought to fit me. Why? Why, because it 
comes between the four and six.” 

Four years, six months: “I’m four 
years old now. In two more years I'll 
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go to school.” To check whether this 
was a memorized statement he was asked, 
“Will V. go to school in two years, too?” 
“No, she’s only three. She won’t go to 
school for three years. “When will M. 
go to school?” “She’s older than I am. 
She must be five. I guess she will go 
next year.” V. and M. are cousins. As 
fas as we know, no one had discussed 
their starting to school in his hearing. 


Soon after that, he seemed to be hav- 
ing fun with computing in imaginary 
situations. This would appear to be a 
further step toward abstraction. 


Four years, eight months: “Look, 
Grandma gave me two pennies, and I 
have five pennies.” He was asked, 
“How many would you have if I gave 
you two more?” He thought about two 
minutes, remarking once irritably, “Don’t 
look at me when I’m trying to think.” 
He gave the right answer and repeated it 
to C. when she came an hour later. 
When he had answered, however, he was 
asked, ““And how many would you have 
now if I gave you two more?” He tried, 
but couldn’t answer. He was told the 
answer but had forgotten it when asked 
after telling C. the other sum. 


His first interest in figures was ob- 
served at five years, two months. 


Five years, two months: He received 
a valentine. He was bothered not to find 
a name of the sender written on the back. 
The price mark, a very small five, was 
there. “It cost five cents. I’ve found out 
what it cost, anyway.” The next day, he 
needed to refer to some pictures by num- 
ber. He recognized five and three, but 
had to ask the others. He had recog- 
nized three and five on the watch face 
just before, recognizing the three I’s in 
Roman numerals. 


Five years, five months: J.: “Dad can 
plow two furrows every time with his 
tractor plow. When he goes around the 
field two times he plows four furrows.” 

C.: “How many would he plow with 
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his walking plow by going around two 
times?” 

J.: “Only two. ‘Cause he plows one 
each time.” ; 

C.: “How many more does he plow 
with his tractor plow?” 

J.: “Two more ‘long pause). And if 
he went around four times he would plow 
eight furrows and that would be four 
more.” 


He learned how “to find out” but 
didn’t grow dependent upon “erutches.” 
Having found out that “four and five 
were nine,” he knew it the next time he 


needed it. 


Five years, nine months: While he was 
setting the table, he was told there would 
be four extras and asked how many 
plates he would need. He answered, “I 
don’t know, but I know how to find out.” 
(Spoken with great pride.) Glancing 
around he saw a four-tined fork. See- 
ing it he counted “five (the usual num- 
ber), and then counted the tines, “six, 
seven, eight, nine’ and brought nine 
plates. Two weeks later: “My sister is 
nine and I am five. In four more years 
I'll be nine.” 


Division was “splitting” to him. 


Five years, ten months: He was asked: 
“I have eight pieces of candy in this 
bag. How many for each of you (chil- 
dren)?” Without seeing the candy, he 
said, “You ought to have one piece more, 
then we could have three. We'll each take 
two and let mother have the other two. 
On another occasion, he said seven pieces 
could be divided among the three by giv- 
ing each two and cutting the other one 
into three pieces—one for each. In so di- 
viding, he was always careful to make the 
pieces equal. 

Five years, eleven months: Jimmy and 
a six-year-old were playing with a mag- 
net. After a long silence Jimmy said medi- 
tatively, “If I had three magnets and 
you had four magnets, we would have 
seven magnets.” Paul contradicted: “No, 
we would have six magnets.” Jimmy 
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pondered briefly. ‘““No. I think we would 
have seven magnets because three and 
three are six and one more would be 
seven.” 


As stated at the beginning of this 
paper, at six Jimmy arrived at the goal 
of remembering thirty-two number facts. 
He could use, and did use, what he 
knew to find out what he didn’t know. 
Adults did not “drill him.” They merely 
stimulated him to ask, “How many?” 
and “How much?” by being an audience 
that was as interested in “How many?” 
as in “What kind?”, and as sensitive to 
his mental readiness for a new step in 
curiosity about quantity as in curiosity 
about quality. 

Six months later, Jimmy started to 
school. At school he learned in order 
to remember. He learned that one must 
not find out answers for himself (one 
might learn thereby to count to find 
answers), one must wait for the teacher 


to tell him an answer he did not know. 
He learned that one must not be curious 
about what was beyond that day’s as- 
signment. He learned that arithmetic 
was boring, something to be hurried 
through and handed to the teacher. In 
his out-of-school life Jimmy continued 
to be curious about qualitative aspects 
of his experiences. On a ride or walk, 
responding to his eager questions was 
a joy, indeed. But there were no longer 
questions about quantity. Jimmy was 
learning during one hour of the school 
instead of during all of his waking 
hours. He was learning to be dependent 
upon pencil and paper. 

Are the assumptions basic to our 
theory of teaching arithmetic in school 
valid? Might we not learn much by 
placing a random sampling of children 
in an environment rich in stimulation of 
curiosity about the quantitative aspects 
of things and watch them grow? 


LAUGHTER AND TEACHERS 


FLorRENCE BrRUMBAUGH 
Hunter College 


It has been accepted by almost every 
theorist who has tried to explain why 
laughter occurs that the mistakes of 
others are frequent causes of laughter, 
yet in a recent investigation of sixteen 
hundred children in grades three to six, 
inclusive, there was little proof that 
this belief was true. 

Anecdotal records kept by trained 
observers in forty-five classrooms indi- 
cated that much more often the laughter 
was induced by the teacher’s remarks, 
which were seldom kindly in nature. Not 
only did exasperated teachers give vent 
to sarcasm and cruel comments, but 


they also resorted to the infantile re- 
action of “calling names.” Children re- 
sponded with laughter when their class- 
mates were called “‘featherhead,” “dope,” 
“nosey old woman,” “schlemiel” (fool), 
or worse. 

Wickman has said: “Wounding the 
child’s pride, self respect and personal 
integrity may not have the sinister ap- 
pearance of corporal punishment, but 
it leaves its mark more surely upon 
children, and relieves the tension of the 
adult.” Apparently many of the teachers 
observed saw no harm in such forms of 
control. 
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Children laughed at the embarrass- 
ment of their schoolmates when teachers 
mimicked their speech and posture. Vic- 
tims of the adult’s remarks blushed, 
stammered, stuttered, sucked the fingers, 
bit their finger nails, and chewed their 
ties. They knotted their hair in an ef- 
fort to appear nonchalant. All of these 
signs of nervousness were laughed at by 
other pupils who appeared to enjoy the 
misfortunes of others. They looked to 
the teacher for their cue. If her ex- 
pression led them to believe that laugh- 
ter was permissible, they complied. In 
other instances control was exercised. 

A questionnaire which was answered 
by the pupils showed that the children 
ranked the behavior of teachers which 
caused them to laugh as follows: (1) 
telling funny stories; (2) telling jokes; 
(3) reading funny stories. They placed 
punishment and sarcasm at the bottom. 
These data seem to indicate wishful 
thinking or long memories, for there 
was little evidence that funny stories or 
jokes were read or told, but much to 
show that the anger of the adult was 
funny to them, and that they realized 
that when they were laughing with her 


and not at her, no disastrous results 
would follow. 


Some teachers retained the playful 
spirit of childhood and enlisted the aid 
of humor in problems of discipline. 
These were found in classrooms where 
there was an atmosphere free from re- 
straint, and the sympathy which existed 
between pupils and teacher was marked. 


The neglected function of laughter in 
the area of mental hygiene in teach- 
ing is one that appears to warrant its 
study. As supervisors we should seek 
to develop a sense of humor in those 
persons for whom we are held respon- 
sible. Most of all, we should obey the 
injunction, “Heal thyself,” and by our 
own gayety, show that we approve of 
laughter in others. 


Leacock has said that “Teaching 
humor would not mean teaching people 
to make fun of things, but teaching 
people to understand things. . . . Humor 
at its highest is a part of the interpre- 
tation of life. . . . In a world that 
teaches everything that can be studied 
or taught, humor alone remains an un- 


explored field.” 
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THE ADAPTATION OF INSTRUCTION IN READING TO 
THE GROWTH OF CHILDREN’ 


Wi tiarp C, OLson 


Director of Research in Child Development, University of Michigan 
and 


Sarita I. Davis 


University Elementary School, University of Michigan 


Teachers frequently inquire about the 
implications of growth studies for their 
practices in the provision of curriculum 
experiences for children. The discussion 
in the following pages is built about a 
classroom experience in reading in which 
children made varying amounts of gain. 
The growth curves’ in several areas for 
boys making high, low, and intermediate 
gains, related to the nurture received in 
reading, furnish examples to assist in 
understanding developmental concepts 
and their application to educational 
situations. Since the report is intended 
to serve as an instructional document, 
the detailed research procedures for 
making growth studies and statements 
about social adjustment, réle in the 
group structure, and personality trends, 
have been eliminated. The account is in- 
tended to advance understanding not 
only of the specific instance but also of 
process and transferrable generaliza- 
tions, and is made as faithfully as pos- 
sible in terms of larger bodies of evi- 
dence. 

In recent years child development re- 
search has been rapidly supplementing 





the knowledge we have on learning and 
teaching by more precise knowledge on 
the way children grow and how this 
growth relates to their ability to achieve 
in school. This evidence strongly sug- 
gests that experience is essential for 
achievement but that a child’s ability to 
profit by the nurture provided in the 
environment is also a function of his 
history and total growth potential. One 
is unable to account for differences 
among children by assuming that the 
environment as manipulated by a teacher 
is the sole factor in the child’s ability 
to progress. One must also postulate 
that the child has a selective awareness 
of his environment so that different chil- 
dren profit by different things and also 
that children can only get from a given 
environment that for which they are 
ready. Further, the way in which indi- 
viduals exploit their environment cannot 
be conceived of as simply a passive re- 
ceptive process—children probably seek 
nurture both in accordance with needs 
within and requirements encountered 
from without. It is to give recognition 
to this seeking tendency that many ex- 


1The present document was prepared originally for limited circulation for experimental instructional use by 
collaborators in the Division on Child Development and Teacher Personnel of the American Council on Education. 
It was written as a possible aid to the correlation of scientific findings and practice. The correctness of data and 
interpretations are, however, the responsibility of the writers. 


2The growth curves in the present illustration are based upon a technology described briefly by Willard C. 
Olson and Byron O. Hughes in a pamphlet published in 1939 by the University Elementary School of the Univer- 


sity of Michigan under the title The Child As A Whole. 


preparation. 


A monograph with the same title is in the course of 
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perts in curriculum and method of the 
modern day believe it is sound practice 
to give children a large amount of par- 
ticipation in the determination of what 
they shall do. This has behind it, of 
course, other experimental studies on the 
effects of frustration from arbitrarily 
imposed requirements. 

The concept of a child seeking nurture 
commensurate with his rate of growth 
may be illustrated concretely from an 
experience in a second grade. In this 
grade, the teacher (Miss Mary Gard- 
ner), the school librarian (Miss Sarita 
Davis), and the children cooperated in 
developing a room library which con- 
tained one hundred and fifteen different 
titles. The teacher’s curriculum record 
log reveals that many of these were 
sought by individual children because 
they were functionally related to sus- 
tained group interests in birds, boats, 
and so forth. The present report is con- 
cerned primarily with individual growth 
responses to a process which also in- 
volves social stimulation. Group plan- 
ning and group action as well as indi- 
vidualization were included in_ the 
teacher’s philosophy and method. 


The books ranged in difficulty from 
ones commonly classified as pre-primers 
to those intended by their authors for 
the third and fourth grades. The selec- 
tion consisted largely of readers, but 
there were forty titles of the picture 
book, story, and reference type. Chil- 
dren were allowed unrestricted choice of 
books from the room library shelves and 
chose additional titles from the building 
library from time to time. Beginning in 
October and continuing to May, for a 
period of seven months, the children 
made a record of titles read. No records 
were made for books read at home. Often 


they read the whole of a brief book aloud 
to the teacher. Sometimes they read 
parts and discussed others with her. The 
teacher’s role was that of an encourag- 
ing guide as the child needed assist- 
ance—she made no assignments. Both 
individual and audience situations were 
used when children read aloud. Experi- 
ence reading was continued during the 
period of the study. Plans and accounts 
of activities dictated by the children 
were placed on charts and used for ex- 
tending acquaintance with the functions 
of reading and skill in its use. Stories 
and poems by the children were shared 
in the same manner. 

Reading tests were given in October 
and May as a part of the routine re- 
search program of the school. In May 
the librarian picked out the boy who 
had grown least in reading, the boy who 
had made average progress for this 
class, and the boy who had made the 
greatest progress, and made a list of 
the books they had read. There were 13 
boys in the group of 21 children. 

She found that James had made no 
gain and his reading age of six years and 
seven months was the lowest in the 
group. He was a child who had entered 
the school for the first time that year 
and was often ill and absent. He com- 
pleted four easy books—less than any 
other child in the group. 

John grew from a reading age of 85 
months to one of 97 months for a gain 
of twelve months. He “consumed” thir- 
teen books—three easy ones, four on ap- 
proximately the first-grade level, four 
at the second-grade level, and two at the 
third-grade level. 


Bill grew from a reading age of 80 
months to 99 months—a gain of 19 
months in the seven-months’ period. He 
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Ficure 1 


Growth of James, Who Read Four Easy Books and Did Not Gain in 
Reading Age During the Seven Months Indicated by the Asterisks 


read 21 books—one very easy, twelve 
first-grade books, five second-grade 
books, one third-grade, and two fourth- 
grade. This was the largest number read 
by any child in the group. 

For the information of the classroom 
teacher, the books have been listed in 
the appendix in the order in which they 
were read. 

What is the explanation of the dif- 
ferential consumption of books and con- 
commitant growth in reading in the 
three cases? Did the greater consump- 
tion of books by Bill “cause” his greater 
growth in reading? Could the teacher 


have stimulated James to a progress 
comparable to that of John and Bill? 
Our best answer to these questions is 
“no,” and to support the answer we 
must turn to the growth of these chil- 
dren considered from the “whole” child 
point of view. 


GrowTH oF JAmMEs Wuo FaILep 
To Garin 1n REapDING 


Figure 1 describes how James grew 
during and after the time the study was 
in process. His chronological age is 
placed on the base line and the results 
of growth measures have been stated in 
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terms of mental age (MA), dental age 
(DA), height age (HA), reading age 
(RA), weight age (WA), grip age 
(GA), and carpal age (CaA). His 
mental age is appreciably higher than 
the straight diagonal line which repre- 
sents average growth. If we knew only 
this latter fact about James, as is so 
often the case in reading studies, we 
might deduce that he was not reading 
up to his capacity. However, this would 
be a limited notion of capacity for we 
discover that, if he is described more 
fully, he is much more immature than 
his mentality would indicate. His carpal 
age, for example, based upon an x-ray 
of his hand and wrist, is from 15 to 21 
months below typical values for his age 
during the period of his life shown on 
the chart. In a similar manner, the 
growth indicated by weight age, or grip 
age, height age, and dental age, all indi- 
cate his immaturity. The period of the 
study is indicated by asterisks on the 
base line of the chart. During the period 
he failed to grow in reading, as has been 
stated, actually declined in strength of 
grip, and could not maintain an aver- 
age gain in weight. He was ill and fre- 
quently absent from school during the 
period. The balance of the record rep- 
resents changes over the following sum- 
mer and reveals that he failed to gain 
in reading to any marked extent. He 
was on a plateau in strength of grip, and 
showed a spurt in weight shortly after 
the opening of school in the following 


fall. 


At a chronological age of 7 years, or 
84 months, he had an organismic age 
(average of all the age values) of 78 
months, or 6 years and 6 months. This 


practically coincided with his reading 
age of 6 years and 7 months, as is fre- 
quently the case, and is the lowest for 
the three children described in this re- 
port. The reader may well inquire 
whether more vigorous methods of teach- 
ing during the period of the study would 
have made any appreciable difference in 
James’ growth in reading. Our experi- 
ence with other cases at this stage of 
general growth suggests not. Pressure 
on such a child may also produce unde- 
sirable types of withdrawal or aggres- 
sion. 

In personality,» James shows a bal- 
ance between extrovert and introvert 
qualities and is only slightly less well 
adjusted in social behavior than the 
average member of the group. He tends 
to be ignored by others of the class be- 
cause of his immaturity. One of the fu- 
ture problems for parents and teachers 
will be to avoid putting undue pressure 
on him for achievement, since the at- 
tendant frustration may further deteri- 
orate his adjustment. Reclassification 
with a more immature group of chil- 
dren may become desirable to assist a 
more comfortable personal and social 
adjustment. 


GrRowTH OF JOHN Wuo GAINED TWELVE 
Montus 1n Reapine in SEVEN 
Mon Tus 


John (Figure 2) has been in the 
school for some time so we have a fairly 
long growth record for him, starting 
before five years of age. His growth 
record is somewhat unusual in that 
strength of grip and dentition tend to 
show less unity with other growth curves 
than is typical of most children. When 





“ 3Statements concerning personality and social adjustment in this report are based on rating scales, behavior 
journals, interviews, and sociometric analysis. 
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Ficure 2 


Growth of John Who Read Thirteen Books and Gained Twelve Months in 
Reading Age During the Seven Months Indicated by the Asterisks 


he was seven years of age, shortly before 
the study began, he had an organismic 
age of 7 years and 6 months. During 
the period of the experiment, shown be- 
tween the two asterisks on the graph, he 
gained twelve months while reading thir- 


teen books. This gain was continued at 
practically the same rate during the 
subsequent summer although he did not 
attend summer session. 

This boy is a popular favorite with 
the other children in work relationships 
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Ficure 3 


Growth of Bill Who Read Twenty-one Books and Gained Nineteen Months 
in Reading Age During the Seven Months Indicated by the Asterisks 


in school. He is well adjusted, construc- 
tive, and has excellent work habits. He 
has shown consistent balance between 
extrovert and introvert qualities in four 
years of records. As a five-year-old child 
he had somewhat more than his share of 


problems of social adjustment but these 
have not been in evidence in recent times. 
He is not so popular as some of the 
children as a luncheon companion or as 
a movie companion. His organismic age 
through the years is distinctly higher 
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than James’ and almost equivalent to 
Bill’s. Bill has the higher social age. 


GrowTH oF Birt Wuo GaInep NINE- 
TEEN Montus 1n READING IN 
Seven Montus 


Bill (Figure 3) started in the nursery 
school, so his record is the longest of the 
trio. That he was to be somewhat ac- 
celerated in growth could very well have 
been predicted at the time. During the 
period of the experiment, he read 21 
books and his gain of 19 months was the 
largest in the group. This gain was not, 
however, maintained at the same rate 
during the following summer. His organ- 
ismic age of 7 years and 5 months at a 
life age of 84 months is actually one 
month less than that for John, as shown 
us in Figure 2, for the corresponding 
age. They were also growing to prac- 
tically the same status at 8 years of 
age when John’s organismic age was 103 
months, while that of Bill was 104. Bill 
is younger than John but is higher in 
mental age. Their gains over the period 
of the study plus the summer session 
were also practically the same, but Bill 
made more concentrated gains in read- 
ing with a larger consumption of books 
during the months of the study. The 
logic of measurement and growth theory 
creates an expectancy of subsequent re- 
ductions in rate of growth following un- 
usual spurts. 

In personality Bill is the most extro- 
verted of the three boys. This person- 
ality trend has been consistent in six 
years of record keeping. During the 
same period his extroversion has gone 
in constructive channels as indicated by 
his superiority in measures of social ad- 
justment. The children seek him out as 
a luncheon companion. 


GROWTH OF JAMES, JOHN, AND BI1u, IN 
THE SUBSEQUENT YEAR IN THE 
Tuirp GRADE 


Records similar to those described in 
the foregoing pages were maintained for 
the children during the following year in 
the third grade. The results will not be 
reported in detail, but it is of interest 
to note that James did not register a 
gain in reading on the tests between 
October and May and was very depend- 
ent on his teacher for help in finishing 
twelve short books which were only 
slightly more difficult than the ones he 
had read the year before. A summer 
session test in July records a gain of 3 
months suggesting that a measurable 
growth in reading has started. He con- 
tinued to be the lowest in his group. 
John, by way of contrast, gained 13 
months in reading during the following 
school year and approximately main- 
tained his status in the group. He be- 
came very much interested and very 
active in reading and consumed a total 
of 123 books, of which 30 were readers 
and 93 were illustrated story books. Bill 
continued to lead the trio in growth, but 
not the class, with a gain of 14 months 
in reading ability during the 7 months 
of the follow-up in the subsequent year. 
His list of 110 books, while shorter than 
that of John, actually represented an 
equal or greater amount of reading 
since he tended to select somewhat longer 
and more mature books. 


SuMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


A group of children in the second 
grade was given a large amount of free- 
dom in the choice of the quantity and 
type of books to be read from a library 
offering a wide range of reading interest 
and difficulty. The children read vary- 
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ing numbers of books and made unequal 
gains in reading. The boys making the 
smallest gain, a typical gain for the 
group, and the largest gain, were then 
chosen for special study. Growth curves 
in selected aspects of physical and men- 
tal development were studied in relation 
to the consumption of books. The mate- 
rial illustrates that, when an environ- 
ment is supplied which is stimulating, 
the child reacts to it in terms of his total 
potentialities for growth. The differ- 
ence was most striking between the most 
immature member of the group, who read 
4 simple books and failed to show a 
measurable gain in reading age, and the 
others. The maturity differences between 
two children who made 12 months and 
19 months of gain in reading age while 
reading 13 and 21 books respectively, 
were not as marked, but in the expected 
direction. The trio maintained their dif- 
ferences with gains of 0, 138, and 14 
months the following year and a con- 
sumption of 12, 123, and 110 books. 


The account illustrates a method by 
which the teacher allows the child to 
participate in the determination of his 
curriculum experience in order to foster 
his optimum growth with the least 
amount of frustration. While the teacher 
held guidance conferences with the chil- 
dren and parents, she did not confuse 
the issue of differential growth by the 
use of a marking system with its fre- 
quently mistaken implications concern- 
ing the relation of instruction, achieve- 
ment, and effort. Flexible curriculum 
provisions and a method on the part of 
the teacher which allows differential 
reaction to them appear to be build- 
ing blocks in a modern education for 
children. 


APPENDIX 


Books read by James, the most im- 
mature boy of the trio, who failed to 
gain in reading: 

Rides and Slides, by Mabel O’Donnell and 
Alice Carey, Evanston, Illinois: Row Pe- 
terson & Company, 1936. 

Elson Basie Primer, by William H. Elson 
and William S. Gray. Chicago: Scott 
Foresman and Company, 1930. 

Little Stories to Read, by Eva A. Smedley 
and Martha C. Olsen. Chicago: Hall & 
McCreary Company, 1932. 

Playmates, by Clara Belle Baker, Mary M. 


Reed and Edna D. Baker. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1934. 


Books read by John, who gained 
twelve months in reading: 


I Know a Story, by Miriam Blanton Huber, 
Frank Seely Salisbury and Mabel O’Don- 
nell. Evanston, Iillinois: Row, Peterson 
and Co., 1938. 


Nick and Dick, by Arthur I. Gates, Frank- 
lin T. Baker and Celeste Comegys Pear- 
don. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1936. 


Bob and Judy, by Grace E. Storm. Chi- 
cago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1936. 


Day in and Day Out, by Mabel O’ Donnell 
and Alice Carey. Evanston, Illinois: 
Row, Peterson and Co., 1936. 

Fun with Nick and Dick, by Arthur I. 
Gates, Franklin T. Baker and Celeste 
Comegys Peardon. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1936. 


Number Stories, Book One, by J. W. Stu- 
debaker, W. C. Findley, F. B. Knight 
and William S. Gray, Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1932. 


Playmates, by Clara Belle Baker, Mary 
Maud Reed and Edna Dean Baker. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1934. 


Nip and Tuck, by Grace E. Storm. Chi- 
cago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1936. 
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Happy Days, by Mabel O’Donnell. Evans- 
ton, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Co., 
1928. 


Down the River Road, by Mabel O’Don- 
nell. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1938. 


After the Sun Sets, by Miriam Blanton 
Huber, Frank Seely Salisbury and Mabel 
O’Donnell. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Pe- 
terson and Company, 1938. 


Balloons and Airships, by Nila E. Smith 
and Rhode C. Schwieg. New York: 
Silver Burdett Co., 1938. 


Helpers on a Boat, by Nila B. Smith. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. 


Books read by Bill, who gained nine- 


teen months in reading: 


I Know a Story, by Miriam Blanton Huber, 
Frank Seely Salisbury and Mabel O’Don- 
nell. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson 
and Co., 1938. 


Day In and Day Out, by Mabel O’Donnell 
and Alice Carey. Evanston, Illinois: 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1936. 


Nick and Dick, by Arthur I. Gates, Frank- 
lin T. Baker and Celeste Comegys Pear- 
don. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1936. 


Pet Pony, by Clara Belle Baker and Edna 
D. Baker. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1928. 

Bob and Judy, by Grace E. Storm. Chi- 
cago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1936. 

Fun with Nick and Dick, by Arthur I. 
Gates, Franklin T. Baker, and Celeste 
Comegys Peardon. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1936. 

Elson Basic Primer, by William H. Elson 
and William S. Gray. Chicago: Scott 
Foresman and Company, 1930. 


Friends for Everybody, by Clara Belle 


Baker, Mary M. Reed and Edna D. 
Baker. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1934. 

It Happened One Day, by Miriam B. 
Huber, F. S. Salisbury and Mabel 
O’Donnell. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Pe- 
terson and Company, 1938. 


The Good Time Book, by Mabel LaRue. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 


Every Day Friends, by Julia Letheld 


Hahn. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1935. 


Round About, by Mabel O’Donnell and 
Alice Carey. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson & Company, 1936. 

The Happy Blue Bird, by Nila B. Smith 
and Elizabeth Bennett, New York: 
Silver Burdette Company, 1937. 

Billy’s Letter, by Helen S. Read. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. 

Jip and the Fireman, by Helen S. Read. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1929. 


Here and There, by Mabel O’Donnell 


and Alice Carey. Evanston, Illinois: 
Row, Peterson and Co., 1936. 
Birds and Their Babies, Unit Study 


Reader No. 155. Columbus, Ohio: Amer- 
ican Education Press, 1935. 


Joy-Boy, by Mildred English. Richmond, 
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Every year again we find ourselves 
confronted by a hitherto unknown group 
of pupils, a new group of personalities 
in the making. Every one in the group— 
though not yet a personality in the 
mature sense—already shows very defi- 
nite personality trends, partly as inborn 
qualities, partly as results of early and 
earliest training. In recent years we 
have been realizing more and more that 
some of the attitudes acquired through 
early interpersonal experiences might 
turn out to be as decisive and as resist- 
ant to educational influence, as if they 
were inborn qualities. 

In spite of the definiteness of the basic 
organic equipment and of the impor- 
tance of early conditioning, there is still 
the potential part of the child’s future 
personality which is entirely in the 
making, subject to the laws of growth 
and maturation, wide open for new 
formative influences, for education and 
information, for all kinds of experiences 
in the world of objects, as well as for 
the “ceaseless phenomenon termed cir- 
cular response” (W. Healy)’—which is 
the constant and multiple interaction 
between the individual and his environ- 
ment. 

From the first day in school it is the 
teacher who becomes a new and most 
important factor in this situation of 
circular response. Part of the child’s 
love—and hatred—attitudes towards his 





own parents will be transferred to the 
teacher, and the extent and direction of 
this emotional transference will in many 
cases play a vital part in the child’s 
future academic development. The 
teacher, in turn, will not only influence, 
inform and educate the child, but she 
will also respond with her own emotional 
reactions to the child’s behaviour. The 
teacher, too, will sometimes transfer cer- 
tain love—or hatred—attitudes to the 
child in her charge. 

In order to make teaching more ob- 
jective, more rational and more effective, 
however, it would be highly desirable 
that the teacher may do her best to 
become aware of her own emotional re- 
sponses and that she might learn to 
make a conscious differentiation between 
her own feelings, superstitions, habits 
and sometimes predetermined judgments 
and the real unique child before her with 
his real unique problems. 

There is doubtless a remarkable and 
sincere striving for objectivity predomi- 
nant in American education. Every in- 
strument which seems to offer a possi- 
bility for more objective evaluation of 
the child and his achievements is well 
received and widely used in the schools 
of this country. The desire for objec- 
tivity, however, is not yet objectivity 
itself and we have to be constantly 
aware of the fact that all our usual 
methods for personality investigation, 


*Late of Vienna University Voice and Speech Clinic and Paddington Children’s Hospital, London. The present 
article is the first of a series which will continue the discussion of the language behavior of children.—Editor. 


1William Healy, Personality in Formation and Action, New York, 1938. 
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our tests, instruments and questionnaires 
are still in the experimental stage, com- 
paratively rude emergency tools, many 
of them not really adequate to the highly 
complex phenomenon, personality, which 
we want to evaluate. 

It is this very complexity and unique- 
ness of every human life that forces us 
to keep always in mind the unseparable 
wholeness of the individual, and which 
teaches us to evaluate every given aspect 
of the child’s personality—may it be 
bodily skill, language ability, intelli- 
gence, memory or anything else—only 
in relative terms, seen against the whole 
physical and social background of the 
child. None of these aspects—neither 
speech, nor skill, nor intelligence, nor 
memory or phantasy—can ever be 
treated as an isolated subject without 
leading to a definite distortion of the 
subject itself which we want to under- 
stand. 


In the study of personality and of 
human relations we have “to interpret 
and not to rate” (L. K. Frank)’ and our 
interpretation should always be based 
on a complex study which includes as 
many available data as possible. And 
finally, in spite of all our reasonable and 
necessary striving for objectiveness, no 
deeper and more dynamic “understand- 
ing of the child” is ever possible without 
empathy—the peculiar emotional and 
spiritual communion between human 





beings, which is the very essence of every 
true mother-child relationship.* 

In the realm of speech training, unfor- 
tunately, similar to that of intelligence 
measurement, it has been a rule to ap- 
proach the subject from a rather lim- 
ited, one-sided point of view. Many spe- 
cialists and teachers in the field are still 
dealing with problems of speech or of 
intelligence as if both existed by them- 
selves, disengaged from and without 
relation to the human being who shows 
intelligence and uses speech. Further- 
more, maybe unrecognized by some 
authors of intelligence tests, many of 
these tests are so widely based on the 
understanding and correct usage of 
speech, that it seems as if the author be- 
lieved that the sufficient command of a 
specific language was tantamount to in- 
telligence as such. 

Such equalizations obviously ignore 
the existence of a practical pre-verbal 
and non-verbal intelligence and are 
bound to do injustice to many children 
afflicted by organic or developmental 
speech deficiencies. The following ex- 
ample may be only one of many similar 
ones : 

Elly H., a girl of seven years, was 
brought for examination to a non-medical 
university department of clinical psychol- 
ogy. Because of a cleft palate, for which 
she had once had an operation in the 
third week of her life, her speech was un- 
intelligible. The little girl, reared in a 


2Lawrence K. Frank, Projective Methods for the Study of Personality. Journal of Psychology, October, 1939. 


Vol 8. 


3Wordsworth describes this sympathetic understanding beautifully in his “Prelude.” 
258 . .. there exists 


259 A virtue which irradiates and exalts 


260 All objects through all intercourse of sense... . . 


265 Emphatically such a Being lives, 


276 Poetic spirit of our human life; 
277 By uniform control of after years 
278 In most abated or suppress’d, in some, 


- Such, verily, is the first 


279 Through every change of growth and of decay, 


280 Pre-eminent till death. 
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small country town, had never been to 
school. The head of the department asked 
one of the students to test Elly’s intelli- 
gence. A revised Binet apparently was 
given to the child. Elly, an extremely shy 
and insecure child, was very nervous dur- 
ing the procedure, showed obvious anxiety 
and finally broke into tears. She scored 
quite low. Then Elly was asked to repeat 
words which contained the sound “S”. 

Such a demand is just the same as if 
we would ask a blind child to read printed 
letters or a deaf one to imitate a tune. 
The child with a cleft palate, even an op- 
erated one, usually has a typical organic 
difficulty in producing “S” sounds. Due 
to the pathological conditions of the phar- 
ynx (malformation plus early established 
unfavorable habits of muscular coordina- 
tion), the stream of air does not flow 
through a narrow channel formed in the 
center of the tongue, leaving the oral aper- 
ture right between the two middle front 
teeth, but escapes through the nose, thus 
producing a snorting nasal sound. Only 
after a period of special training can new 
habits of muscular coordination be estab- 
lished, which will lead to the production 
of correct sounds. 

In Elly’s case, her father was told in 
the presence of the child that Elly’s in- 
telligence was low and no hope was given 
concerning her possible further develop- 
ment. Her speech, however, would im- 
prove in time, just through mere imita- 
tion and maturation, without any special 
training. This was the university de- 
partment’s opinion. It seems worth men- 
tioning, besides, that the student, who had 
given the test, did not even realize that the 
child had a major physical handicap. 


A judgment of this kind, based on in- 
sufficient data and passed without con- 
sideration of essential individual condi- 
tions impresses as premature and ap- 
parently confounds cause and effect. 
Instead of taking the nervous reaction 
during the test situation and the poor 
speech of the child as evidences of low 
intelligence, it seems more probable that 


the child’s pseudomental backwardness 
developed in consequence of the physical 
handicap, and the impossibility of ac- 
quiring intelligible speech, which re- 
sulted in social isolation of the child. 
This pattern of symptoms: physical in- 
ability to speak correctly, social isola- 
tion, insecurity, anxiety and various in- 
hibitions can be observed in many cleft 
palate children. No decisive judgment 
should ever be passed in such cases with- 
out expert medical advice and _ before 
specific speech and emotional re-educa- 
tion has been applied for a sufficient 
length of time. It is through the learn- 
ing of correct and understandable speech 
that the child acquires the basic tool for 
the establishment of higher forms of 
thinking and of human relations, and it 
is mainly through the development of 
language habits that the individual 
ceases to be an infant and becomes a 
full human being. 

In dealing with children who show 
any kind of language disability it seems 
advisable therefore not to pass judgment 
nor to outline a course of action without 
taking into account all the significant 
data such as: 

Family history and possible hereditary 
qualities; language background; general 
social situation; emotional balance or dis- 
turbances in the family; child-parent re- 
lationship; general atmosphere of toler- 
ance or intolerance and specific ideas or 
taboos existing in the family and their 
influence upon the child’s education. 

Specific facts in the child’s physical and 
mental development (malformations, dis- 
eases, operations) and their physiological 
and_ psychological consequences; bodily 
skill and muscular coordination in general; 
favorable or shocking experiences during 
the child’s early training period; sleeping, 
eating and toilet habits of the child; play 
and phantasy life; eventual nightmares, 
phobias, unusual aggressiveness or other 
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signs of anxiety or emotional strain in the 
child. 

Furthermore, a careful test of the child’s 
hearing and eyesight should be given in 
every such case. Many a case of defective 
articulation and later of poor reading and 
spelling is based on an overlooked hearing 
loss, especially in the higher frequencies, 
or on uncorrected eye defect. The coopera- 
tion of a physician or clinically trained ex- 
pert is indispensable in some cases. 


If we base our examination of the 
child’s language faculty on_ these 
broader fundamentals, language ceases 
to be an isolated problem, but will take 
its righteous place as one of the aspects 
of child behaviour, though certainly an 
important and indicative one. Then we 
shall also stop studying and recording 
in written form or by phonograph, 
speech as such, without correlating and 
tracing back our records to the child’s 
specific personality conditions and life 
situation. 


The great German physicist, C. Stumpf, 
for instance, published in 1900 an article 
describing the peculiar language behavior 
of his own boy.* Stumpf gave a list of the 
boy’s autistic vocabulary which consisted 
almost entirely of words of the boy’s own 
invention. At a certain day in his sixth 
year of life he suddenly dropped his sub- 
jective vocabulary and adopted the lan- 
guage pattern used by the family. The 
author, unfortunately, did not give any 
details regarding the boy’s life situation 
or emotional reactions in general. The 
record of the child’s speech, therefore, 
though interesting, is not really revealing. 

Contrary to this procedure, A. Liebmann 
in his monographs on speech deficiencies® 
not only recorded the various forms of 
disturbed speech, but he also outlined the 
type of behaviour associated with the spe- 





4C. Stumpf, Eigenartige sprachliche Entwieklung eines Kindes. Z.f. Paedag, Psych. 


cific speech trouble and urged remedial edu- 
cation of the whole child instead of exclu- 
sive speech training. Likewise, M. M. Lewis 
in his most valuable book on Infant Speech® 
continuously pointed at the correlation be- 
tween the developmental stage of the child, 
his specific life situation and his progress 
in speech. 

A frequent practice in some speech de- 
partments, namely to produce phonograph 
recordings of the speech of stammerers, 
also shows a form of interest focused upon 
“speech” and not upon the individual— 
an interest which would be legitimate in 
a department of phonetics but must be 
called a mistake in any institution dealing 
with diagnosis and therapy. 


We understand now that we shall no 
longer be satisfied to describe language 
disabilities by giving a mere enumeration 
of defective sounds only, nor shall we 
endeavor speech re-education through 
phonetic drills alone. Rather shall we 
attempt to deal with the entire syndrome 
which is “the pattern of phenomena, 
signs and symptoms which is frequently 
encountered simultaneously” (H. S. Sul- 
livan).' 

Though it has often been said that 
“every teacher is a teacher of speech,” 
it can certainly not be the task of every 
teacher or supervisor in public educa- 
tional institutions, to add a full size 
speech therapy program to his already 
manifold assignments. A certain basic 
knowledge in speech pathology as well 
as in speech education, however, would 
help the teacher to understand and to 
appraise her pupils and would prevent 
an eventually fatal misinterpretation of 
their behaviour and capabilities. In 
some cases also the well informed teacher 


1900. 


5A. Liebmann, Vorlesungen ueber Sprachstoerungen. Berlin, 1925. (Out of print.) 
6M. M. Lewis, Infant Speech, London and New York, 1936. 
7H. S. Sullivan, Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry. Psychiatry, February, 1940, Vol. 3, No. 1. 
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might find a way to work help for the 
handicapped child as well as speech edu- 
cation for the normal ones into her 
teaching program. An article like this 
can, of course, be only a stimulation and 
cannot substitute more detailed study." 
But in order to give some immediate help 
for the examination and the judgment 
of pupils, a short outline of some fre- 
quent language disability syndromes 
will be attempted in these finishing 
pages. 

In every group of school children we 
usually find a certain percentage of chil- 
dren with defective or even unintelligible 
articulation, poor vocabulary, some- 
times incorrect or only rudimentary 
grammar and poor language comprehen- 
sion. The reasons for these defective 
speech patterns may be: 


1. Deafness. It is very difficult to make 
an exact diagnosis of deafness in early 
childhood. Examination by a physician, 
eventually a few days’ or weeks’ obser- 
vation in the ear-department of a hospital 
is necessary to arrive at a definite conclu- 
sion about the child’s actual hearing capa- 
bility. The education of the deaf child 
is best carried through in special institu- 
tions. 


2. Partial deafness of a higher or lower 
degree. In normal speech the auditory 
factor of control is most important. If 
the hearing is impaired, those details of 
speech movements which cannot easily 
be controlled by the kinaestethic sensation, 
i.e. the pitch and intonation, sibilant con- 
sonants, aspiration and voiceless conso- 
nants in general and the precise quality 
of the vowels, are the first to be slurred 
and faultily produced. Whenever we can 
observe in a child this syndrome of mo- 





notony of intonation accompanied by de- 
fective production of the sibilant conso- 
nants, a hearing test should be given.® The 
child with impaired hearing should be 
trained in hearing exercises, eventually 
combined with lip-reading. The educa- 
tional problems of the hard of hearing 
child would be worth a special study. 

The case of George P. may serve as 
illustration. George, a boy of seven, was 
brought to the hospital speech department, 
because of his defective “S” sounds. Work- 
ing on the correction of his articulatory 
defects, we got the impression that his 
hearing was unreliable. The audiometer 
test proved that George had definite hear- 
ing losses within the higher frequencies. 
A test with Urbantschitsch’s pipes proved 
that George had enough hearing capability 
to make hearing exercises promising. These 
hearing exercises were practised in co- 
operation with his mother, over a period of 
four months. George’s conversational 
speech, his possibility to understand the 
speech of his teacher and of his mates 
cleared up considerably, as did his reading 
and spelling. In the year previous to this 
hearing training, George’s hearing of speech 
sounds had mostly been a vague guess- 
ing. Consequently his spelling was bound 
to be unreliable—It certainly would be 
a great help if at least one teacher in every 
school system would be familiar with the 
application of hearing exercises. Their 
basic principle, a training in the discrimina- 
tion of small auditory differences, is com- 
paratively simple. Thus, the hard of hear- 
ing person learns to make the most of his 
existing hearing faculty. The hearing ex- 
ercises have to be worked out individually 
for the child and their application is most 
promising if a member of the child’s fam- 
ily can be educated for cooperation and 
daily practice with the child. 


8. Other organic disturbances, such as 
birth injury or cleft palate, can greatly 


8Literature for further study of the inherent problems, as far as they may concern the teacher in his every 


day work, will be quoted at the end of the article. 


9For schools which cannot afford an expensive audiometer, the hearing test pipes devised by Urbantschitach, 


late Professor at the University of Vienna, would be very valuable. It is easy to handle them, and th 


ey are 


especially advisable for usage with small children. They can now be purchased through Leo Hayek, Ph.D., con- 
sulting physicist, 189 South Grant Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, who will also give advice how to use them for testing 
purposes or in combination with Urbantschitsch’s hearing exercises. 
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hinder the development of speech. In all 
of these cases medical (surgical) treatment 
and expert speech therapy will be neces- 
sary. Nearly all of these children, how- 
ever, can greatly benefit by the group 
experience and the normal life situation 
of attending public school. In fact, many 
of them are especially efficient in their 
academic work, which seems to be a most 
valuable compensation for the manifold 
frustrations they have to endure because 
of their physical handicap. 


4. Aphasia. Cerebral disturbance of the 
speech motor of the speech sensory part 
of the brain (brain deafness). These chil- 
dren need medical care and special train- 
ing, which has to be carried through by 
expert therapists in a hospital or by an 
especially trained remedial teacher. Care 
has to be given to their emotional adjust- 
ment as well. 


5. Hearing mutism. This diagnosis has 
to be applied in the case of children whose 
hearing and understanding of speech seems 
to be normal and, nevertheless, they show 
no desire to express themselves through 
speech. This apparently innate inhibition 
of motor speech desire may sometimes also 
be accompanied by inhibition of appetite 
and consequent feeding troubles. (Still, 
Winnicott.)** * Great aggressiveness and 
frequent temper tantrums are typical of 
these children. They need highly motivated 
speech training to stimulate their lack of 
interest in speech. Their feeding troubles 
and their peculiarities of behaviour are 
problems of mental hygiene. Dr. L. A. 
Lourie, Cincinnati, mentioned in a pri- 
vate discussion that he had observed gland- 
ular disturbances in some of these cases 
and recommended glandular treatment. 

6. In mental defectiveness of all grades 
defective speech is usually one of the symp- 
toms, but it may be stressed once more 
that defective speech in itself should never 
prematurely be taken as a symptom of 
mental deficiency. 


7. Unfavorable condition of early up- 





bringing, such as repeated change of foster 
parents especially during the first year of 
life, serious and painful operations, long 
periods of hospitalization, upbringing in 
big institutions without chance for emo- 
tional satisfaction of the individual child, 
situations of extreme poverty and neglect, 
—all these, as we know, do serious dam- 
age to the child’s whole personality and 
will usually also badly affect his speech 
development. It is obvious that children 
who have had to go through experiences 
of this kind need deep sympathetic under- 
standing of their special needs, emotional 
guidance and establishment of security, as 
the basis of their speech training. 

Serious personality disturbances in child- 
hood, which may lead into definite child- 
hood neurosis or psychosis, are by no means 
exclusively the results of poverty or poor 
social background. It is the emotional 
linkage between the child and the adults 
who are most significant during his child- 
hood period—mostly father and mother— 
which is decisive for his mental health or 
disturbance. Psychiatry and child psycho- 
analysis have taught us to realize the vital 
part that love, appreciation and a certain 
amount of inner security play in the psy- 
chological development of every human be- 
ing. We can fairly well say that the rea- 
sonable but gentle “discipline of love” 
(Wordsworth) is as necessary for the 
child’s mental health, as sunshine and cer- 
tain vitamins are necessary for his physi- 
cal health. The self dynamism is built up 
out of the experiences of approbation and 
disapproval. The approbation of the im- 
portant person is very valuable; disap- 
probation denies satisfaction and gives an- 
xiety. If an educational situation provides 
either sudden, violent and unreasonable 
changes from reward to punishment and 
vice versa—or if it provides too many and 
too unbearable frustrations, too many de- 
rogatory appraisals, as in the case of the 
unwanted child who was never loved, or 
of a child who has fallen into the hands 
of foster parents who have no real inter- 


10Sir G. F. Still, Common Happenings in Childhood, Oxford University Press, 1936. 
11D. W. Winnicott, Appetite and Emotional Disorders, Paper read to the British Society of Medical Psychology. 


London, 1938. 
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est in him—or in the case of a child whose 
parents are neurotics themselves—the feel- 
ing of security in the child will be gravely 
undermined. A child in this situation can 
either turn to bad aggressiveness and de- 
structiveness—the better course from the 
point of view of the child’s mental health— 
or he can develop into deep hopelessness, 
loss of all energy, of all interest in play 
or life, and incapability to concentrate or 
to learn. This syndrome reminds very 
much of acute depression. Such children 
are likely to withdraw from all social con- 
tact and to drop speech, the paramount 
means of social communication, completely. 
If the grave disappointment in love, the 
deep discouragement, occurs in early child- 
hood, speech sometimes develops not at all, 
or remains constantly on an infantile level. 
Their unsocial, peculiar and often obses- 
sional behavior frequently gives the impres- 
sion of mental defectiveness. In fact, great 
anziety is usually at the bottom of this kind 
of behaviour. These children resist all at- 
tempts of mere speech drill. A long period 
of careful, patient and expert psychother- 
apy is necessary before the interest in so- 
cial contact and consequently in speech is 
reestablished. It is only at this stage, that 
the still existing defective speech can be 
successfully corrected. 

8. Finally we have to realize that a cer- 
tain percentage of children is apparently 
born with poor language equipment, often 
on a hereditary basis. Many of these chil- 
dren did not develop speech before they 
were four or five years of age and then 
they stammered. Their muscular coordina- 
tion often is poor in general, their move- 
ments are awkward and clumsy. Others, 
on the contrary, may be very good in sports 
and skills or gifted in music and the poor 
muscular coordination may be restricted 
to the sphere of language. Left-handed- 
ness or ambidexterity, and with it, prob- 
ably, undecided brain dominance, can fre- 
quently be observed in such cases. Their 
spelling usually is poor; they tend to 
mirror-writing, and their reading shows a 
tendency for reversals. The family his- 





tory often includes cases of left-handed- 
ness, stammering, poor speech, poor read- 
ing and spelling. Orton’s’” work has drawn 
special attention to this kind of syndrome. 

The speech difficulty and the poor aca- 
demic success of these children often leads 
to a definite discouragement combined with 
muscular hypertonicity, indigestion, emo- 
tional instability and other physiological 
and psychological symptoms. It is obvi- 
ous that these children need special reme- 
dial training which has to deal with their 
speech as well as their reading and writing 
difficulties. Shift of handedness combined 
with emotional guidance sometimes has good 
results. The literature about this type of 
difficulty is numerous and will partly be 
mentioned in the bibliography at the end 
of this article. 


The case of Billy S. may be a final il- 
lustration. Billy, aged seven, is the sixth 
child in a group of seven. He is of Catho- 
lic-Irish descent. Two of his siblings died 
before his birth. His mother, a simple, 
not unfriendly but rather unrestricted per- 
son, did not want to have any more children 
after the birth of the fourth child. The 
mother’s mother is left-handed, did not 
speak before her sixth year, the mother’s 
sister is ambidextrous, and Billy’s older 
sister did not speak before her fifth year, 
but has normal speech today. Billy did not 
start speaking before he was four; his 
speech was nearly unintelligible; he stam- 
mered when he entered kindergarten. Be- 
cause of pneumonia, Billy lost four months 
of his first school year. He had to repeat 
the first grade. His academic success is 
poor; his reading and writing are very 
unsatisfactory. His behaviour is sometimes 
peculiar and aggressive; he fights a great 
deal with his older sister who “hollers at 
him.” He is very tender to the baby 
brother. He uses his hands alternately 
in playing. Billy certainly shows all signs 
of poor language equipment, probably as 
a result of a disorder of the central nervous 
system, as described by Orton. Conversa- 
tion with his mother and repeated obser- 
vation of his play revealed that Billy is 


12W. N. Orton, Reading, Writing and Speech Problems in Children. New York, 1937. 
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craving for affection and most appreciative 
of any kind of encouragement and interest 
in his work. As Billy’s academic results 
in the first grade were unsatisfactory, he 
was obliged to attend the first grade a third 
time, a procedure which in itself has no 
remedial or therapeutic value whatsoever. 
The clinic has now taken over a certain 
amount of his training and readjustment. 
The following course of action was 
planned: 


a) Billy comes for regular periods of play 
observation and play therapy. His 
play, in the beginning, was entirely 
destructive and aggressive. It is in- 
teresting to see that with growing 
self-confidence, his play develops to be 
more constructive. He shows resource- 
fulness and his motor skill in playing 


with mechanical toys is definitely im- 
proving, though he uses both hands 
indiscriminately. His speech is some- 
times unintelligible if he gets very ex- 
cited, but no stammering can be ob- 
served. 

b) Another member of the staff gives him 
regular remedial training for his read- 
ing and spelling, following the tech- 
niques outlined by Gillingham and 
Stillman.” Billy works very slowly 
t. ough with great patience and im- 
proves obviously. 


We are also trying to win the cooperation 
of his mother and of the classroom teacher. 
Within the last ten weeks, Billy has already 
improved in school and his behaviour at 
home also seems to be happier and more 
peaceful and cooperative than before. 
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SANTA BARBARA STUDIES PUPIL BEHAVIOR 


Litiian A. Lamoreavx, Beatrice D. Ashwortu, Lorain Cain, Francis W. Nori 
Santa Barbara, California, City Schools 


In every classroom today teachers 
recognize that there are as many indi- 
viduals with distinct personalities as 
there are pupils in the room. Pupils vary 
from the shy, retarded, bored, bashful, 
unsocial child to the child who has 
achieved social adjustment comparable 
to that of a well-adjusted adult. These 
variations in individual development 
must be kept in mind as the teacher 
plans developmental experiences. What 
behavior evidence do we have of growth 
in children? What are the differences in 
behavioral traits between a child who is 
socially adjusted and one who is not? 
What classroom experiences will be so 
vital to each child as to make him feel 
he cannot stay out of them, and will 
therefore contribute to child adjust- 
ment? 

To answer these questions the Santa 
Barbara American Childhood Education 
group planned a three-year study. They 
decided to study behavior of certain un- 
adjusted children and also of those who 
manifested some degree of adjustment. 
It was planned to study these children 
in two situations, group and individual, 
in order to secure a balanced picture of 
the child. Two teachers in the kinder- 
garten and two in the first grade were 
chosen to participate in the study. They 
in turn selected one unadjusted and one 
normally adjusted child. It was planned 
that these individual children would be 
studied for a period of three years. 

Photographic as well as written rec- 
ords were to be kept for each child. 
The Director of Visual Education, who 
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was also the school photographer, par- 
ticipated in the study. He went into the 
classroom each month to watch the chil- 
dren at their work and to take the 
photographic record for the month. He 
became part of the environment so that 
the children accepted him and his ac- 
tivities naturally. He took pictures of 
group activity as well as pictures of the 
designated unadjusted child and the 
other selected child, who was to do easel 
painting. The teachers were given the 
pictures at their monthly conference. 
These pictures, together with a short 
analysis of the child for the month, 
were mounted and studied. At the close 
of the year’s study, each teacher worked 
with the Director of Curriculum and In- 
struction to analyze the growth of each 
child studied that year. 

It is hoped that the study will reveal 
the answers to our questions in order 
that we may more intelligently help 
children become members of the group 
and make the social adjustment neces- 
sary. Reports are here given by two 
teachers who participated in the first 
year of study. 


1. Frank, A KInpERGARTEN CHILD 


A stifled sob attracted my attention. 
Clinging to his mother’s skirts, a Mexi- 
can boy with a pair of beautiful brown 
eyes, blinked away his tears. Those eyes 
were full of doubt and misgiving. Just 
what was this new place called Kinder- 
garten? He had been told all summer 
that he was coming, but it was all so 
different; it was very difficult to have 
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Prate III 


Upper, Frank, fifth month; lower left, sixth month; lower right, seventh month. 
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Piate IV 


Bobby: Above, third month; below, seventh month. 
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his mother leave him with all of these 
strange children and this strange per- 
son—la maestra (the teacher). But in 
the room were many interesting things 
to look at, and so Frank sat down on 
the corner of the rug and watched with 
interest what was going on. Some of 
the children were playing with toys, 
others were building with blocks, some 
were working on some large jig-saw 
puzzles, and another group was enjoying 
the playhouse. I tried to get him to join 
some of these groups but he sat on the 
rug not only that day but for many 
days to come. If I went over and took 
hold of his hand, gently urging him to 
do something with the others, he imme- 
diately stiffened and became very tense 
with an expression of fear in those lovely 
brown eyes. When the children went out 
doors at recess, he would slowly follow 
them out as far as the porch and there 
he would stand and watch them play. 
It was weeks before he went down of his 
own accord with them. 


Frank neither spoke nor understood 
English. He came from a Mexican 
family of meager circumstances. He had 
five sisters and one brother. All the 
twenty-eight children in this kinder- 
garten were foreign. Although there 
were Chinese, Japanese, Italian, and 
Negro children, most of them were 
Mexican. 


Every day I tried to get Frank to 
join the others, but all to no avail. After 
the other children were busy, however, 
I would take a book over and together 
we would look at it, or I would give him 
some toy or box of blocks. Soon he 
began to build with the blocks, and it 
was not long before he would put away 
whatever he had when the other children 
were putting away their materials. 


When the photographer came at the 
beginning of the second month, Frank 
was still spending his time sitting on the 
rug (Plate I). He was considerably in- 
terested in all that went on. His eyes 
moved from one group to another as if 
he wished he might join a group that 
was washing the doll clothes on the 
porch, or engage in some other activity. 
But there was something inside him that 
just could not let go. By this time, 
however, I was having many under- 
standing smiles, and at dismissal time 
he would say good-bye to me. 

At the third month he was moving 
about from one group to another watch- 
ing with great interest what was being 
done, but no amount of urging could get 
him to do it himself (Plate I). 

However, on the fourth month (for- 
tunately the photographer was there), 
Frank’s great moment arrived. For 
some ten or fifteen minutes Frank and 
Mary Ann, another very shy, diffident 
child, had been watching a group who 
were building a boat. Finally, Frank 
could stand it no longer. He went and 
picked up a block himself to help with 
the construction (Plate II). In the sec- 
ond picture, Mary Ann has been per- 
suaded to go for a ride in the boat, and 
Frank has also joined the group to help. 
From then on, Frank was able, with a 
bit of special inviting, and at times 
urging, to work with the other children. 

At the fifth month we found him color- 
ing his own Easter eggs, sharing mate- 
rials with others (Plate III). His ability 
to participate was now giving him great 
satisfaction; he spoke a little English, 
and seemed to understand almost every- 
thing. 

In the sixth month he was eager to 
work with one or two or with a group. 
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He liked doing anything in the garden 
(Plate III). At this point I found 
that he would sing our songs, although 
it was still impossible to get him to talk 
in English. He would at times answer 
a question with a word, and occasionally 
if he needed help, would ask for it in a 
very brief sentence. 


After seven months it was most grati- 
fying to find this boy eager to work 
with the group, having gained enough 
skill and self-confidence that he could 
select a specific piece of work and com- 


plete it (Plate III). 


As a result of observing and record- 
ing Frank’s behavior, the following con- 
clusions are drawn: (1) General adjust- 
ment develops slowly. (2) Teacher can- 
not and must not force participation. 
(3) Encouragement should be given 
naturally and sincerely. (4) Once the 
break is made, it becomes easy to par- 
ticipate. (5) Speech activity follows 
more slowly than physical activity. 


2. Japanese Girt (KINDERGARTEN), 
Stupiep at Ease. 


We selected a little Japanese girl to 
follow through on easel painting. From 
the very first she was eager to paint. She 
would first paint a picture and then tell 
a story about it. This was in keeping 
with our experience in a previous study 
made at Santa Barbara in which it was 
found that kindergarten children tended 
to paint, and then to tell their story, 
putting into it many ideas not seen in 
the picture. 


A picture of the Christmas tree was 
painted during the fourth month and the 
following told: 

Once upon a time it was Christmas. 


Santa Claus came and brought a tree and 
toys. And the children were glad. 


By the seventh month the little painter 
had developed a new feeling for color 
and rhythm. In her later picture the 
story was told after the picture was 
painted. In fact all of the original 
stories by this foreign group were told 
after they painted their pictures. They 
never were able to tell their story be- 
fore they painted it. 

Once upon a time there was a little 
girl and a little boy. Their mother told 
them to pick some flowers. When they 


got to the garden, the wind was blowing 
the flowers. 


The Art Supervisor aided in evaluat- 
ing the growth and development of the 
easel painting from month to month. 
The first month the child utilized one 
color with a daubing effect, working the 
brush back and forth or in circles. The 
second month she began to pull out 
shapes. The third month she put more 
detail into her pictures to make them 
more realistic and was also using several 
colors. The fourth and fifth months we 
found improved muscular control and 
freedom in sweeping lines indicating se- 
curity in ability to express thoughts, 
resulting in more definiteness of expres- 
sion. The color combination improved. 

At the close of the study great growth 
was observed in the ease with which the 
child manipulated materials and tools, 
and expressed the relationship of one 
object to the other. 


3. Bossy, A First Grapre CHILD 


Bobby, an intelligent and fine looking 
little boy, arrived at school the first 
day accompanied by his mother. She 
explained that he was not at all inter- 
ested in coming to school. She hoped 
he would learn to like it, and would be 
glad to cooperate with us in any way 
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she could. After carefully selecting the 
seat he wanted, Bobby began to take 
stock of his surroundings. A fleeting 
glance around the room satisfied him 
that this was just another schoolroom 
with its pictures, flowers, books, gold- 
fish, and so forth. While the other chil- 
dren buzzed around from one center of 
interest to another, Bobby just sat and 
watched them (Frontispiece). Later 
when the teacher asked the children to 
bring their chairs up to the front of the 
room, Bobby declined politely. The chil- 
dren talked enthusiastically about their 
various summer experiences. Many had 
attended the same kindergarten the pre- 
vious year and so were already ac- 
quainted. During this discussion Bobby 
sat and listened for a while, and then 
gazed out of the window with a far away 
expression. 

During that first day and the follow- 
ing ones the teacher tried many different 
ways to bring Bobby into the group, but 
with little success. He did not wish to 
write; he did not want to play games; 
he knew how to color and he had made 
things out of clay before. Moving him 
next to an enthusiastic little girl and 
next to an energetic boy did not seem 
to help. The teacher consequently had 
a conference with Bobby’s mother. This 
talk proved very enlightening and re- 
vealed possible reasons for his state of 
boredom. 


Bobby was an only child and had 
been given every advantage. His parents 
were eager to meet his needs and inter- 
ests and had done everything possible 
for his mental and physical growth. His 
father was an officer in the army, and 
the family had traveled a great deal. 
Bobby had been fortunate in having 
many worthwhile experiences not avail- 


able to most children. Two things 
seemed to be lacking — association 
with other children of his own age and 
play experiences suitable for his own 
age. Because these needs were recog- 
nized, he was sent at a very early age to 
nursery schools and had spent a whole 
year in a kindergarten. By the time he 
reached the first grade, his mental set 
was boredom. He was bored with the 
activities which should interest him. 
With the above information the teacher 
set to work to bring back the zest for 
school which had been lost. 

The second week, Bobby had a birth- 
day, which he celebrated at school. He 
forgot himself completely and entered 
into everything. We believed the battle 
practically won but the following day 
Bobby was again drawn into himself. He 
would do what he was asked to do but 
would not do anything voluntarily. He 
would go to the easel to paint if Ann, 
his little neighbor, asked him to do so. 
He showed a slight interest in the re- 
corded experiences of the group and 
one day offered a sentence for the story. 
At other times he just sat and watched. 


All of the children were now working 
together in committees or in groups but 
nothing they did seemed to interest 
Bobby. One day, however, a group had 
difficulty in using the yardstick to meas- 
ure the wallpaper for the house. Bobby 
listened but volunteered nothing until 
the teacher asked him if he did not 
know how to do the work. He not only 
told the children how to do it but of- 
fered to help measure all the paper 
(Plate IV). The committee members 
recognized his ability, and even though 
he had not been chosen the chairman, he 
became the leader. He showed real en- 
joyment in working with the two boys. 
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Bobby’s mother began taking some of 
the children home after school, and one 
day had a picnic for the entire group. 

The fourth month of school found 
Bobby working on the background for 
the playhouse. Being a very capable 
child he chose, of his own accord, the 
more difficult activities. The other mem- 
bers of this committee became tired, but 
Bobby was genuinely interested and com- 
pleted the house by himself. He began 
to be interested in other activities in the 
room, but was not self-directing. Praise 
and understanding, and appealing to 
him on his own level instead of on that 
of the average child did a great deal 
towards his development. Recognition 
of his ability and an appreciation by the 
group helped his confidence, and little 
by little he forgot himself because of 
interest in others and in the activities. 
Bobby continued to develop, and in the 
fifth month he was chosen chairman of 
a committee of three. He took this honor 
quite seriously and did a fine job. 

Many real life situations occurred in 
the classroom every day. It was inter- 
esting to watch Bobby and his reactions 
within the group. One day the children 
were making bird houses. When diffi- 
culty arose as to how to make the round 
holes for the doorways, it was Bobby 
who suggested the need for a brace and 
bit. The group was intensely interested 
when Bobby showed them how to use it 
(Plate IV). 


By the seventh month Bobby was con- 
tributing some suggestions and infor- 
mation. He was quick in grasping an 
idea and would have it carried out while 
the average child in the group was be- 
ginning to get to work. Bobby’s great- 
est problem at the close of the school 
year was still that he needed to develop 


greater initiative in discovering worth- 
while things to do and in contributing 
ideas to and for the group. 


4. Ann, a First Grape CuILp, 
Stupiep aT Ease 


Ann, through her easel painting, 
demonstrated to us that real growth is 
evident in self expression. In analyzing 
this growth through the months with the 
assistance of the Art Supervisor, we 
recognized the various phases of develop- 
ment. At first Ann did not know what 
she was going to paint; she just filled 
the paper with the things which came 
to her. After learning how to plan for 
her work before beginning, Ann was 
able to tell her story first and then paint 
her picture. 

The fifth month Ann painted a pic- 
ture demonstrating further growth, and 
showed her ability to criticize and evalu- 
ate her own work. “What color shall I 
paint the last egg? The eggs are too 
far apart so I will make this one larger,” 
she said to a child standing near. Ann’s 
last picture shows a very definite im- 
provement in composition, technique, 
perspective, and coordination. It shows 
more careful planning and a definiteness 
of purpose. Her story was told before 
she began her picture. 

I am 


I want to put 
I want to make a bird 


“I want to make a birdhouse. 
going to put it in a tree. 
two birds in it. 
bath by the tree.” 


ConcLusIoNns 


As a result of these studies we have 
reached the following conclusions: 

1. The greatest need for a child such 
as Bobby is to learn to participate with 
boys and girls of his own age and learn 
their play ways. Challenging experiences 
can be provided in the age group. Ad- 
justment may take place without losing 
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self integrity, and through group recog- 
nition of ability. Adjustment to the group 
takes place as understanding of his fol- 
lowers develops. 

2. One of the most important aims in 
education is that children on the primary 
level learn to live happily and purpose- 
fully, developing independence in thought 
and action, self-confidence, and a sense 
of security, yet having appreciation and 
a consideration of the thoughts and ac- 
tions of others. 

3. Easel painting is but one of the 
several means of self-expression. Through 
these means children show evidence of 


growth and development, for children 
learn by what they do. 

4. A child develops from the explora- 
tory to the symbolic to the realistic 
stage. 

5. With increased understanding we 
have increased ability to interpret 
thoughts and ideas. 

6. Children at this age are often able 
to state their ideas before they express 
them in paint. 

7. The story in paint becomes more 
complex as the child develops ability and 
skill in techniques of handling art ma- 
terials and tools. 


HOW SHALL WE KNOW THEM ? 


Franc J. THYNG 
Garden City Schools, New York City 


With the beginning of a new school 
year the average teacher of a seventh 
or eighth grade looks at the group with 
renewed amazement, wondering if last 
year’s class could possibly have been so 
varied. There is that feeling of starting 
once more with the unknown, and there 
is also a special gentleness, due possibly 
to teacher’s long vacation or to fresh 
sensitivity and understanding of the 
tenseness of young creatures in the 
throes of a new and exciting experience. 

It is the one time of the year when 
the teacher sees pupils superficially. 
There is no problem child, no low I1.Q., 
no rebel in their midst. They simply 
appear tall and short, fat and thin, with 
big ears and tow-heads, or crossed eyes 
and pigtails, with Mamma or without 
Mamma, with accent or without, fast 
moving or slow, and quiet or noisy. 

The wheels start turning and the 
formal educative process for the early 
adolescent is begun. There are the usual 


problems to be met which are found at 
any age level, such as curriculum adjust- 
ments, grouping, health conditions, and 
relations with parents. Actually the 
group is no more varied than one will 
find at any other age level, but the in- 
tensity of those problems which are pe- 
culiar to the early adolescent, the open 
manifestation of both individual and 
group turbulence, offers a constant chal- 
lenge to adults who work with this age 
group. 

Matters of dress follow peculiar 
trends with boys and girls just coming 
into high school. Regardless of mother’s 
choice of costume for young Mary or 
Jimmie there seems little desire on the 
part of the children to appear in the 
garments appropriate and becoming for 
their age. The desire to ape the dress 
of older high school students has a 
startling effect upon their appearance 
at times. During the era of the shirt- 
tail-out, young gentlemen of twelve could 
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be seen running about with apparently 
nothing on except the shirt, since the 
tail was often of sufficient length to com- 
pletely obscure the shorts worn beneath. 
Then with the turned-up trousers came 
an effect accentuating almost unbeliev- 
able awkwardness. However, as long as 
older boys set the mode, little ones who 
still had to have mother’s help in tying 
their ties, learned to roll their “longies” 
to just the correct length. Among the 
girls the hairdress, the lip stick, and the 
beer-jacket changed them from the sim- 
ple little girls who left their homes in 
the morning to complicated, miniature 
replicas of the senior girls. 


The reactions of the early adolescent 
to people and experiences are partly the 
result of a conglomeration of urges to 
act like someone else, to act as one 
should, to be oneself, or not to be one- 
self. It is almost impossible to determine 
what the reactions of a child of this age 
may be to anything. Books, people, 
movies, radio programs, and sports pro- 
voke some of the most confused and 
complex reactions that can be found at 
any age level. 

Language usage mirrors some of these 
conflicts in the thought and behavior of 
early adolescents. Adult terminology 
picked up at the movies, over the radio, 
and from older boys and girls tends all 
too frequently to add further confusion. 


The above assumptions are based 
upon many years of close association 
with large groups of early adolescents. 
Observation of children in either formal 
or informal classrooms will give teachers 
insight into certain characteristics of 
adolescense and needs of individuals, but 
incidental conversations provide one of 
the richest sources for the understanding 


and appreciation of the depth and 
spread of particular problems. 

Every teacher has her collection of 
pet stories of experiences with children, 
By recounting these stories and match- 
ing them with the stories of another, 
there frequently arises a recognition of 
problems peculiar to a certain age 
group. How often it happens as one 
completes the telling of an incident that 
another teacher immediately says, “Well, 
isn’t it queer? I had a similar experience 
with another child last year,” and then 
proceeds to relate an anecdote. 


In the lower grades where diaries are 
kept by many teachers, much material 
pertinent to the common problems of 
the group is available. It would cer- 
tainly be of value and great interest 
if more anecdotal records were made at 
higher levels. No record of teacher- 
child experience can present all the com- 
plicated details of living and growing 
for any individual. But the oft-repeated 
story generally points the way to a 
greater bond of sympathy, and fre- 
quently to an awareness on the part of 
the teacher that there is confusion in 
the reactions and the attitudes of pupils 
seeking orientation to the adult world. 

James was twelve years old, red 
headed, and the tallest boy in the seventh 
grade. He had a violent temper and 
made little attempt to control it. He 
was a great show-off and a chronic 
violator of rules and regulations. His 
wisecracks and flip remarks both in and 
out of class were a frequent source of 
irritation to both teachers and class- 
mates. There were many sides to his 
problem, but his sophisticated language 
and adult terminology perplexed every- 
one. He had an excellent memory and 
at the most inappropriate times would 
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come out with quips from the New 
Yorker, Esquire, or the latest movie. 

One noon while Miss A. was working 
alone in her room, James sauntered in, 
came over by her desk, and began talk- 
ing. Wondering why he had come in, 
she asked him casually where Mary was. 
“Oh, she’s thrown me over,” was the 
answer. When Miss A. asked “Why?”, 
he sat on a table, swung his legs and 
after some thought said, “I dunno, I 
guess I haven’t got enough sex appeal.” 
This was a bit of a shock to his teacher, 
but without any remark on the subject 
she went on with her work. 


After a minute in a greatly downcast 
and deepened voice James said, “Say, do 
you think I’ve got sex appeal?” Miss A. 
responded that she hadn’t noticed it 
particularly. Then he queried, “What’s 
a fellow do to get sex appeal?” She sug- 
gested that many might find him more 
interesting if he would try a different 
technique, possibly the intellectual ap- 
proach. He seemed impressed, relieved, 
and encouraged. The adult terminology 
that he had picked up was bearing down 
on him. While there were moments when 
he derived great satisfaction from its 
effect on others, he was still too much 
of a child not to be troubled now and 
then by his own game. 

That was four years ago. James still 
runs in occasionally at noon or after 
school to see Miss A. This spring his 
speech rather suddenly became saturated 
with profanity which he used with great 
pride and occasional apologies. 

These observations have been inci- 
dental, and no particular study has been 
made of James and his language usage. 
Just what relationship exists between 
this boy’s general growth and develop- 
ment and his vagaries in oral communi- 


cation? The language of the classroom 
is all too often a stilted, unenthusiastic 
copy of teachers’ usage, and it is only 
in freer expression that children reveal 
themselves. 

Janet was only eleven when she entered 
the seventh grade, but she was tall for 
her age and extremely attractive. Home 
conditions were complicated and several 
pampered adults had curtailed Janet’s 
childhood. She had been coming into 
Miss A’s room at noon time to chatter 
and fool around with several other little 
girls. But one noon she appeared early, 
alone, and stood beside Miss A. for 
some time at the window watching the 
games on the playground. 

Out of complete silence Janet said, 
“Do you know why I like my grand- 
mother better than anyone else in my 
family?” Without waiting for an an- 
swer she continued, “Well, she’s the only 
one of the bunch who, if she sees a red 
hat in a store window and thinks it’s 
pretty snappy, will walk right in and 
buy it. All my aunts and uncles have a 
fit about her clothes, but I think she’s 
smart!” 


Some weeks later the grandmother 
phoned Miss A. and asked if she would 
check on the time Janet left school at 
night. Janet was getting home late and 
it might be wise to find out why. 

The following noon Janet came in to 
chat again and in the course of the con- 
versation talked about her after-school 
activities. Her defense of her activities 
ran along, swift, strong, and urgent, 
giving no opportunity for questions or 
criticisms. “Sure, they send the chauf- 
feur for me every afternoon and I go 
out the side door to dodge him. I’ve got 
to have some social life. I’m in love. 
I’m really in love with Russell because 
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he’s so funny. He’s a howl! But I’m 
also in love with Al. He’s in the ninth 
grade you know and he’s asked me to 
go to a dance with him, but I can’t do 
that because I’m not old enough, my 
aunt says. I don’t care about the dance 
anyway. I’ll have plenty of time to go 
to dances when I’m older. I guess I 
really like Russell best only he doesn’t 
walk home with me as much as Al does. 
I don’t see why my aunt fusses so when 
I come home late. For a sick person she 
certainly can yell louder than anyone I 
ever saw.” 

Within a few months, both the grand- 
mother and aunt died, leaving Janet to 
the care of her grandfather, the cook, 
and the chauffeur. Though she has gone 
on to senior high school, she still comes 
back to Miss A. for the opportunity of 
talking. She still likes Russell and he 
continues to be the funniest boy she 
knows. Though mature enough to take 
much responsibility, read adult books, 
and use adult terms there still remains 
much of the child in her enthusiasms and 
friendships. Much of what she has to 
say in her talks with Miss A. is froth, 
but it is Janet’s way of seeking a type 
of guidance she had confidence in as a 


child. 


Miss A. taught in a private institu- 
tion for dependent children. Regulations 
were particularly rigid and little chance 
presented itself for any acquaintance 
with pupils except in formal situations. 
The school house was attached to the 
main buildings and occasionally Miss A. 
would go over to her classroom in the 
evening to work. 

One night as she sat at her desk she 
was interrupted by the clink of pebbles 
against the windows. A bit annoyed she 
went to the window and, unable to see 
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out into the night, she raised it. Directly 
there came from the darkness, “Psst— 
the fire escape.” Going to the fire escape 
and opening the door she was surprised 
to see two of her thirteen-year-old pupils 
crawl in on hands and knees. They crept 
along toward her desk and finally seated 
themselves on the floor with backs to the 
wall. 


The explanation of it all was that 
they had seen her light and wanted to 
talk but were out after hours and must 
not be seen through the windows. That 
night was the first of a long series of 
“bull sessions.” Adolphus was a mulatto 
boy and Harold was a beautiful, blond 
child with a decided English accent. 

These boys were inseparable pals and 
felt themselves to be intellectually alone 
among their group. They were intensely 
interested in books and had very few. 
They were troubled with the “unknowns” 
cropping up around them and at the 
same time were anxious to impress some 
adult with their crazy-quilt acquisition 
of mature intellectuality. There was 
much discussion of the race problem, 
religion, girls, politics, education, and 
socialism. The one newspaper they read 
was a yellow journal which they com- 
pletely devoured from the funnies to the 
ads. 

Generally discussions began with a 
statement from one of the boys starting, 
“T think” thus and so, but he would 
finally come around to a question di- 
rected at the teacher, “What do you 
think?” Very few definite conclusions or 
agreements on problems were reached, 
but the verbal expression of vague ideas 
among understanding companions had 
its own intense value to all three and 
helped to satisfy a social craving aggra- 
vated by institutional living. 
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In the vast and ever growing field of 
literature on child development much 
space has been devoted to the study of 
the young child. Careful observations 
and experiments have been and continue 
to be conducted, thus throwing consider- 
able light on the problems of educa- 
tional guidance for this age. Teachers 
of the primary grades have learned to 
work cooperatively among themselves 
and with parents toward a common ap- 
preciation and understanding of the 
growth and development of the young 
child. 

High tribute should be paid to the 
strength and perseverance of the kinder- 
garten-primary teachers who banded 
themselves together in organizations de- 
manding psychological soundness in 
school methods and programs and who 
thereby created higher standards for 
the education of young children. At the 
other end of our public school system an 
increasing amount of study and research 
is being devoted to the adolescent, par- 
ticularly the fifteen to eighteen year old. 
Psychologists have stressed the physical 
changes and their accompanying prob- 
lems for this age, the social adjustments 
which must be made, and the common 
deviates from both the physical and so- 
cial norms. 

Secondary school teachers are effec- 
tively cooperating with psychologists 
and guidance officers in the directing of 
educational emphasis for these boys and 
girls. Recent sociological studies of the 
teen age group are bearing fruit 
through the increased efforts of high 
school teachers to give more consider- 
ation to the individual student’s prob- 
lems of living, to his prospects for the 


future, and to the multiplied responsi- 
bilities of the school toward him, toward 
his group, and toward society. 

Somewhere in between these areas of 
psychological emphasis in our educa- 
tional program is to be found the early 
adolescent, who is neither a child, nor 
yet a budding adult, but something of 
both. The one view upon which most of 
his teachers and parents are agreed is 
that he still remains an enigma. 

The organization of the junior high 
school has provided him with a less 
frustrating situation than he formerly 
experienced. But there is still much that 
should be done in the study and edu- 
cation of this early adolescent group 
toward the alleviation of many of the 
“kinks” which are so frequently accepted 
as characteristics and peculiarities com- 
mon to this particular period of matura- 
tion. 

Stress in this report has been placed 
upon the experiences of one teacher. It 
is undoubtedly through one’s associa- 
tions with children that knowledge and 
understanding of them are found. At 
the same time there is always the danger 
of thinking too subjectively, and neg- 
lecting the accumulated information 
based upon scientific studies of a par- 
ticular age group. 

Many teachers of early adolescents 
feel that there is still far too little writ- 
ten on the subject, although a few good 
sources are available. 

Experiments are in process, and pa- 
tiently awaiting publication of the re- 
sults is a large and sincere group of 
teachers who want to know more about 
early adolescence. 











LEARNING TO LIVE INTELLIGENTLY: A 
FUNDAMENTAL IN ALL EDUCATION 


Eart F. Sykes 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College 


When one speaks of fundamentals in 
education, a too common tendency is to 
think immediately of the three R’s; but 
there are purposes of education which 
are far more vital, although in a dif- 
ferent way. One of the most funda- 
mental objectives of all education in a 
democracy is to assure that each indi- 
vidual, whether child or adult, intelli- 
gently meets the situations which he now 
faces and will later have to face in life. 
This purpose can be achieved by guiding 
him in learning the fundamental proc- 
esses involved in intelligent learning and 
acting. And this can be accomplished 
most effectively by helping him become 
more sensitive to his present life prob- 
lems, by guiding him in dealing more 
constructively with them and in recog- 
nizing the processes through which he 
obtains the most satisfying solutions. 


Learninc TO Face Lire SirvuatTions 
SauARELY 


The following instances in which dif- 
ferent children faced similar situations 
illustrate the manner in which widely 
diverse patterns of behavior are de- 
veloped. 

Mary Lou wanted to play with a 
wagon which John seemed to be enjoy- 
ing. She went over, grabbed the wagon 
and cried when he wouldn’t let her have 
it. Evidently this mode of behavior had 
produced results in the past either be- 
cause it brought sympathy from the 
one directly involved or because it in- 
duced some adult, mother or teacher, to 
intercede and give the coveted article to 


her. If not otherwise guided this kind 
of a child grows up to be the adult who 
cries when she doesn’t get the fur coat 
she wants, or runs home to Papa and 
Mama when things go wrong in her new 
home. 

Then there is Jane who scratches and 
pulls hair until she gets what she wants. 
John is rapidly becoming a bully; he 
simply pushes over the other child and 
yanks away the hammer or whatever it 
may be. Adolescent and adult life pro- 
vide few opportunities where such tac- 
tics will be successful; consequently, 
Jane and John are very apt to become 
seriously maladjusted socially unless 
early helped to find a more acceptable 
pattern of behavior. Helen goes into a 
temper tantrum when she isn’t given her 
way or the toy she wants. She is the 
forerunner of the older Helen, of college 
age, who recently asserted that unless 
Dad got her the sport roadster she 
wanted she would have a “real” temper 
tantrum and then she knew she would 
get it. A short time later she was seen 
in possession of the car and when 
“kidded” about how she got it, retorted 
that at any rate “it” had worked. The 
only saving grace about this situation 
was that she was intelligent enough to 
know that such behavior was purposive 
on her part. 

Louise wanted a doll one of the other 
children had; upon failing to get it, she 
went to the teacher and told her the 
other child wouldn’t give it up. Evi- 
dently she had been in the habit of get- 
ting adults to intercede for her, rather 
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than dealing with the situation herself. 
It is obvious that the product of such 
behavior is anything but a strong per- 
sonality. 


James, upon being unsuccessful in 
sharing the wagon which John had been 
monopolizing for some time, remarked 
that he “didn’t want to play with the 
old thing anyway,” walked away and 
was soon engaged in playing in the sand 
box. Whether such conduct should be 
encouraged depends upon whether it is 
habitual and whether the rationalizing 
is unconscious rather than purposeful. 
Little Paul’s behavior was much the 
same as James’ except that he had po- 
litely asked to play with the wagon and 
upon being turned down had quickly 
found something else to do without at 
least any verbalized rationalizing. Ellen 
seemed to be the only one who was suc- 
cessful in dealing with John. She walked 
over to him, his only occupation at the 
moment seeming to be a sort of savage 
pleasure in having retained possession 
of the wagon while others wanted it. 
Ellen stood watching him for a few 
moments while he, conscious of her pres- 
ence, busied himself by upsetting the 
wagon and spinning the wheels. After 
a time he glanced up, at which she 
smiled. Shortly she called his attention 
to a loose bolt, revealed when the wagon 
had been upset, went over to the little 
work bench, got pliers, and gave them 
to him. With her appreciative attention 
centered upon both him and the process, 
he became interested in tightening the 
bolt. This having been done, she sug- 
gested that it would be fun to haul the 
big building blocks in the wagon. By 
this time he was willing for her to par- 
ticipate in the process although he still 
retained possession of the handle when 


it came to pulling the wagon. But ap- 
parently this was done with Ellen’s as- 
sent. Having tired of this game, Ellen 
suggested that she would pull John in 
the wagon. After a few times around 
the room he offered to pull her. Whether 
this is the way John should have been 
dealt with may be open to question, but 
certainly Ellen’s pattern of behavior was 


both successful and socially commend- 
able. 


Both teachers and parents have a 
fascinating and challenging responsi- 
bility in dealing with situations of this 
kind. The first step is to guide indi- 
viduals in learning to face situations. 
One naturally inquires as to how he can 
avoid doing this. But our institutions 
for both the criminal and the incapaci- 
tated are filled with individuals who are 
there because they have failed to face 
life and its realities. Some of those who 
are maladjusted resort to crime, some 
to suicide, some to insanity, and many 
to a wide range of escape mechanisms. 
The effectiveness and certainly the hap- 
piness of multitudes are seriously handi- 
capped because they have not learned to 
face life intelligently. The ever increas- 
ing complexity of life is placing greater 
and greater strain and stress upon the 
individual and an increasingly large 
percentage are failing to meet life 
squarely. With maladjustment increas- 
ing at a rapid rate, society is sorely 
pressed to build, equip and staff insti- 
tutions fast enough to take care of 
those who have not learned to deal with 
their real life problems in an intelligent 
psychiatrist and _ the 
psychoanalyst, our new specialists in so- 
ciety, find that their chief function is to 
help individuals ascertain, understand, 


manner. The 
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and face more squarely and construc- 
tively their life problems. 

Neither is the failing cited above lim- 
ited to those who are poor in the eco- 
nomic sense, although it may be seri- 
ously aggravated by poverty or near 
poverty. Nor will children or adults 
avoid or overcome this failing through 
either preachment or punishment. The 
individual will learn this fundamental of 
life only by facing his real life situations 
in an intelligent manner and by realizing 
the satisfaction which comes with such 
a way of living. Only in this manner 
will he build up the attitudes and sense 
of values which will insure that he will 
live intelligently. The most important 
function of the parent, the teacher, the 
minister, and the social worker is to 
guide the individual in learning the es- 
sential processes in intelligently dealing 
with situations through guiding him in 
actually facing his present life problems. 


An illustration of how individuals 
early learn to avoid rather than intelli- 
gently face their problems occurred in 
a nursery school a short time ago. A 
small youngster persisted, when piling 
blocks in a single perpendicular file, in 
placing small ones near the bottom, 
with the inevitable result that they fell 
over every time before he had built the 
pile very high. Upon each occasion he 
would display his vexation, but when 
asked what was the matter, he insisted 
that the “wind blew it over.” It was 
difficult to explain such rationalizing on 
the part of the child since he was playing 
indoors where there was no possibility 
that wind played the part he ascribed 
to it. The source of the rationalization 
soon became apparent, however; for 
when his mother came for him, he ran 
to her but failed to allow a wide enough 


margin when passing a small rocker, and 
as a result, he tripped and fell. After 
his mother picked him up the two of 
them, upon the mother’s initiative, 
slapped the rocker, because “the 
naughty thing tripped little Billy.” 
Little did the mother realize the direc- 
tion in which she was molding the child’s 
attitudes and character by such pro- 
cedures. Instead of learning to face and 
accept the responsibility for his own 
acts, he was at an early age learning 
to rationalize and to evade actualities, 
Such learning produces the type of adult 
who blames the boss, not the quality of 
work he has done, as the cause for his 
being fired; who insists that it was be- 
cause the court was damp, the sun was 
in his eyes, or the ball was soft that he 
lost the tennis game; and who blames 
others, not his sarcastic tongue, because 
he has no real friends. 


Learnine TO Take Into Account 
ALL THE SIGNIFICANT Factors 


The next or accompanying step in- 
volves taking into account all the factors 
which the learner finds to be significant 
in the situation. It is important that 
these factors be those which are sig- 
nificant to the individual. The teacher 
or guide can help sensitize the individual 
to other factors which he might other- 
wise overlook, but the teacher should 
avoid forcing acceptance of certain fac- 
tors because he, personally, considers 
them important. The term factor, as 
here used, is intended to include all pos- 
sible elements, conditions, values, facts, 
solutions and probable outcomes of such 
solutions, both present and future. This 
step also involves profiting by the ea- 
perience of others. Then, too, an ea- 
perimental attitude becomes vital since 
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the individual learns to live intelligently 
only when he accepts the merits of the 
experimental way of life. Since not all 
the best solutions or inventions, mechan- 
ical or otherwise, have been created, it 
is essential that both individuals and 
groups learn the merits of purposeful 
and controlled experimentation. The 
creative or contriving element therefore 
becomes vital. For example, the indi- 
vidual meets a situation which is novel 
in one or more respects; after consider- 
ing the solutions which he and others 
have used in similar situations, and all 
the significant factors, he contrives or 
creates a solution which is novel at least 
in so far as he is concerned. The solu- 
tion which he creates may not only be 
new to him but may also be new from 
the point of view of society as well. 


Having taken into account all the 
factors which are significant to him the 
individual next weighs these in the light 
of the values he holds. Again the em- 
phasis must be upon the learner’s set of 
values. The teacher or guide must avoid 
forcing his own values upon the learner. 
The teacher may sensitize the individual 
to other values in a number of ways, may 
suggest that the learner rethink the situ- 
ation before making a final decision, or 
may inquire as to the individual’s cer- 
tainty that he has taken all the sig- 
nificant factors into consideration. 


The importance of dealing with the 
learner in this manner is emphasized by 
the case of Mary Jane who had been 
promised a new dress to wear at a junior 
high school party. However, a grand- 
mother who had come to spend a few 
weeks with her daughter before going to 
visit her son, was found to need new 
dresses and repairing of old ones before 
she could be sent to visit in her son’s 


home. The mother, finding she would 
not have time to do all the sewing the 
grandmother needed and at the same 
time make the party dress, told Mary 
Jane she was sorry but the dress would 
have to wait. The girl, thinking about 
the party and how she wanted to wear 
a new dress on the occasion, stormed and 
fumed, finally asserting that if it hadn’t 
been for her grandmother she would 
have had the new dress. This was said 
within the hearing of the grandmother. 
The mother took Mary Jane aside and 
insisted that she go to her grandmother 
and apologize. The result was that the 
girl went to her grandmother and said: 
“I’m sorry. The next time I won’t tell 
the truth.” The procedure had certainly 
not sensitized the girl to values other 
than her own self-centered ones. 


SEeLEcTING AN APPROPRIATE PLAN 
or AcTION 


The next step is for the learner to 
decide tentatively upon one of the pos- 
sible courses of action. He accepts it 
as the basis upon which he will act. He 
then acts in the light of his decision. 
What he accepts and acts upon in this 
manner he learns. The teacher or guide 
can do much at this point to help the 
individual discover the strength and 
satisfaction which come from carrying 
a decision into action. In many indi- 
viduals the process of intelligent living 
is aborted at this point. Too many 
make decisions but never carry them out. 


AccEerTinc AND MEETING 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Learning to accept and meet the re- 
sponsibility for his own decision and 
action is vital to the personal integrity 
of the learner. Many lives are ruined 
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by failure to accept and meet such re- 
sponsibility. 

While eating milk and crackers at the 
mid-morning lunch period, Elizabeth 
accidentally tipped over her glass. The 
milk ran off the table onto the floor and 
onto a little boy sitting next to her. 
Elizabeth hurried to the teacher to tell 
what had happened. The latter asked 
the child whether she knew what to do. 
Elizabeth said she did. She apologized 
to the little boy, took him to the lava- 
tory and sponged his clothes off with a 
damp cloth. This process required 
some aid from the teacher. Elizabeth 
then took a damp cloth and wiped the 
table and floor. This teacher was help- 
ing the children in her care to form 
worthy attitudes with regard to accept- 
ing responsibility for their acts, acci- 
dental and otherwise. 


EvALUATING THE RESULTS 


Having acted upon his decision, the 
individual should learn the merits of 
pausing to evaluate the results and to 
abstract from the entire experience those 
elements which may be helpful either to 
himself or others in meeting similar 
situations in the future. Only through 
such a series of processes does one learn 
and achieve an intelligent way of living. 

In guiding children the teacher or 
parent must be prepared to save the 
learner in case he fails to take into ac- 
count some crucial factors. Those serv- 
ing as guides have the responsibility of 
protecting the child against himself, and 
from harmful elements in his environ- 
ment as well as protecting others from 
extremely rash or ill-considered deci- 
sions. Upon occasion, therefore, the 
teacher or parent may have to act in 
the interests of both the individual and 
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society by preventing the learner from 
carrying a rash decision into action, 
Such interference should be as rare as 
is possible. 

Continuous change makes it impos- 
sible to set up and prescribe solutions in 
advance or to teach immutable facts; 
the only and best education we can give 
is an intelligent approach to satisfying 
needs and solving problems as_ these 
arise. A catechism or a series of for- 
mulas which would apply to all future 
problems is neither functional in this day 
of rapid change, nor effective in a society 
which depends upon a thinking citizenry. 

General education for the most part 
should consist of the learning which re- 
sults from successfully and intelligently 
meeting current life problems. Such an 
educational program is the keynote of 
all successful consumer education, of 
intelligent labor policies, of efforts to 
counteract propaganda, and of efforts 
to insure the enlightened electorate so 
essential to a political democracy. Never 
will a citizenry educated in such a way 
of life submit to a dictatorship or to 
autocracy in political government. They 
will unquestionably see the merits of 
delegating vast power and responsibility 
but will never relinquish the channels 
through which they evaluate and with- 
draw such delegation. 

Given a child or an adult who has 
learned to meet life situations intelli- 
gently, we need not worry as to whether 
he has learned certain specific wnits of 
subject matter. For having mastered 
the processes of intelligent living and 
learning, and having become convinced 
of the values of such a way of life, he 
will be both able and determined to deal 
effectively with each problem as _ he 
meets it. 














HOW TIME CONCEPTS ARE ACQUIRED BY CHILDREN 


Freperick Pistor 
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Tue DEVELOPMENT oF TimE CONCEPTS 


As a child gets older he learns more 
about conventional names of time, pe- 
riods, and dates. By the time a child 
is five years old he can tell the day of 
the week.’ The Binet Scale of Intelli- 
gence places at the nine-year level such 
abilities as telling the day of the week, 
the day of the month, and the year. In 
a study’ of British children it was found 
that the growth of the knowledge of 
conventional time is a slow process. It 
starts at the age of four when children 
appear to learn first the meaning of the 
time-words in ordinary use. The order 
in which these were acquired was found 
to depend on the frequency with which 
they occurred in the children’s activities. 

According to the same study, even 
greater maturity is required for the 
understanding of chronology and the ar- 
rangement of historical periods. The 
power to think of the past as different 
from the present does not seem to de- 
velop in children before they are eight 
years old. They attach little importance 
to periods when asked to assign them to 
persons or to historical characters. It 
was found that subdivisions or periods 
of history were attended to only after 
the age of eleven years. The historical 
periods which were first distinguishable 
were those most remote from the present. 


Tue User or Time Concepts 1x ScHoou 


Information about the development of 
children’s time concepts is needed in 


order to determine important curricu- 
lum practices in the elementary school. 
At present the social studies content 
varies greatly. In some schools the em- 
phasis is upon the present; in others, 
upon the past. Where emphasis is upon 
the past, some schools limit study to the 
history of the American people; others 
survey civilization from the Stone Age 
to the present. In some towns the pupils 
study largely the statesmen, the great 
generals, and the rulers of the past; in 
others stress is laid on the achievements 
of the masses of people, especially in 
their attempts to improve their common 
welfare. Basic to a true understanding 
of any study of the past, however, is the 
child’s ability to understand the various 
periods of time in proper relation to the 
present. 


It has been assumed that children can 
study historical peoples or periods as 
soon as they can read history textbooks. 
Hence it has not been unusual to place 
a unit on Cave Men or Indians in the 
first and second grades or to assign the 
study of American colonists and other 
early Americans to the fourth and fifth 
grades. It has not occurred to educators 
that such units may be misplaced be- 
cause children are not mature enough to 
understand the concepts of chronology 
which are involved. Although there may 
be an abundance of interesting reading 
material available for elementary school 
pupils which deals with the past, a 
teacher can hope to achieve only im- 


1Baldwin, B. and Stecher, L. T., Psychology of the Pre-School Child. New York: Appleton, 1924, Chapter 5. 
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mature pupil responses such as memori- 
zation and re-citation, if studies of the 
past are made before the children are 
ready for them. 

Some educators know that children 
have difficulty conceiving of the past and 
believe that pupils can be made ready by 
teaching them various time relationships 
by means of time lines and similar de- 
vices. They believe that time concepts 
are acquired through training and ac- 
cordingly plan to give the needed train- 
ing. Others ridicule such practices by 
comparing them to a scheme of making 
children grow tall quicker through a 
process of stretching. What is needed, 
of course, is some information about the 
method by which children acquire time 
concepts. 


Maturation Versus TRAINING IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF TimE CONCEPTS 


Children become more powerful in 
many lines as they grow older. To some 
extent this is due to growth or matura- 
tion and to some extent, to training. In 
one experiment’ children who received 
certain training were found to make no 
greater gains than those who received no 
training. In another experiment‘ the 
pupils who received exercises made 
greater gains than those who received 
no practice. In the first experiment the 
item studied was tapping with a lead 
pencil; in the second experiment the 
trait measured was learning to read. 
Obviously the nature of the trait deter- 
mines whether it can be improved 
through training or not. It has been 
found that a number of traits, common 
to the race, called phylogenetic activ- 





8Gates, A. I., 
Society fe for the Study of Education. Part I. pp. 441-460. 

4Gates, A. L., 
pp. 679-700. 
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ities, cannot be changed through train- 
ing. On the other hand a number of 
skills, which are optional and can be 
taken on or let alone, called ontogenetic 
activities, can be developed at various 
age levels. 

The relationship between these two 
types of activities can be understood 
best by listing and comparing illustra- 
tions. Examples of skills acquired 
through sheer maturation: crawling, 
walking, moving eyes from side to side, 
and focusing eyes on small objects near- 
by. Examples of skills acquired through 
training are: climbing a ladder, roller 
skating, moving the eyes across a 
printed line with few fixation pauses, and 
distinguishing similarities in printed 
words. By comparing these two lists, it 
is easy to see that the skills acquired 
through training depend upon basic 
skills acquired through maturation. 
Climbing a ladder depends upon the 
ability to crawl or to walk; moving eyes 
across a printed line depends upon the 
ability to move eyes from side to side 
and upon the ability to focus them on 
small objects nearby. Before any ac- 
tivity which can be taught is taught, the 
teacher must make sure that the learner 
has acquired those basic learnings 
through maturation which are needed to 
make him “ready.” 

Research studies are revealing not 
only the basic abilities upon which vari- 
ous kinds of training depend; they” are 
showing the advantages of deferring 
training until the child is ready. If a 
child is taught a given skill too early, he 
tends to learn immature and ineffective 
responses; if training is deferred, the 
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learner tends to learn more mature and 
desirable responses. For example, if a 
baby who cannot walk but who has 
learned to crawl is taught to climb a 
ladder, he uses immature responses of 
“crawling” to pull himself up the ladder. 
If his teacher waits a few weeks until 
the child has learned to walk, the child 
learns mature responses of “walking” 
up the ladder. Since such responses are 
preferred to immature “crawling” re- 
sponses in ladder climbing, nothing is 
gained by teaching the child too early. 
Actual harm may result if the child is 
blocked by earlier incorrect habits when 
attempting to learn the correct ones 
later. This has been found also true in 
beginning reading. If reading is taught 
to a child who is not ready for it, he 
may use “word-calling” responses in- 
stead of the desirable responses. Such 
erroneous responses may be difficult to 
eliminate later. A very important task 
for curriculum workers is to determine 
the best time for various kinds of 
training. 

One important problem in the study 
of children’s time concepts is “How are 
time concepts acquired?” 


In order to determine how time con- 
cepts are developed, two equivalent 
groups of sixth grade pupils were 
studied. The groups were equated on 
the bases of general intelligence, reading 
ability, and school achievement, the 
latter as measured by report card 
marks. Each group was composed of 
820 pupils ranging in mental age from 
10-0 through 12-11 years. The chief 
difference between the two groups was 





5Gesell, 
graph, Vol. 6, 1929. pp. 1-124. 


A. and Thompson, H., “‘Learning and Growth in Identical Infant Twins.” 
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the type of social studies work experi- 
enced in grades four and five. The first 
group had traditional separate courses 
in geography and history. Thirty min- 
utes daily were spent for recitation and 
study in each subject. The areas of sub- 
ject matter covered were: 


Geography, 
Grade four: 
earth 


Grade five: 
Canada 


Typical regions of the 


The United States and 


History, 
Grade four: Chief peoples and events 
of the ancient world 


Grade five: Chief peoples and events 
of the medieval world 


The social studies experiences of the 
second group in grades four and five 
were gained in a course in which geog- 
raphy was the chief subject and history 
was used only incidentally, usually to 
explain some geography topic. One 
hour daily was devoted to recitation and 
study. The topics were: 
Grade four: How people of typical re- 
gions live, work, and play. 
Grade five: How people of the United 
States live, work, and play. 


ExpEerImENT One: To DETERMINE 
Wuetuer Time Concepts Are 
Deve.Lorep THrovucH History 

TEACHING 


The children in both groups were 
studied at the beginning of sixth grade 
to note whether their previous work in 
the social studies had any effect on their 
concepts of time. A battery of Time- 


Genetic Psychology Mono- 


McGraw, M. B., Growth: a Study of Johnny and Jimmy. New York: Appleton-Century, 1935. 


Strayer, L. C., 
Benezet, L. B., 


“Language and Growth: the Relative Efficacy of Early and wey Vocabulary Training 
Studied oy the Method of Co-Twin Control.” Genetic Psychology Monograph, Vol. 8, 
“The Story of an Experiment.” Journal of N.E.A., Vol. 24, pp. 241-244; 301-3. 


1930. pp. 209-319. 
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Concept® Tests was administered. This 
battery consists of four tests as follows: 

1. The Time-Order Relationships Test. 
Consists of 36 non-verbal and 36 verbal 
questions, each of which contains five his- 
torical events or artifacts to be ranked 
in chronological order. The events or 
artifacts are related in some way to each 
other and to a given event or artifact in 
the present life of the child. 

2. The Time-Absurdities Test. Consists 
of 36 non-verbal and 36 verbal questions, 
each of which presents a situation of the 
present or the past. Each situation con- 
tains five important elements. One ele- 
ment is absurd and does not belong. The 
pupil must cross out the non-belonging 
element. 

3. The Time-Analogies Test. Consists 
of 36 non-verbal and 36 verbal questions 
each of which presents a historical com- 
parison between two pairs of ideas. The 
first pair is given complete. The second 
pair has one item missing. The child must 
find this missing item from an accompany- 
ing multiple-choice list of items. 

4. The Time-Causal Sequence Test. 
Consists of 36 non-verbal and 36 verbal 
questions presenting a series of sequential 
events or artifacts. The dominant theme 
must be selected and the “next” event 
must be selected from a multiple-choice 
list of possible “next” events. 


The results of the tests are given in 
Table I: 
TaBiE I 


Comparison of Scores in Time-Concepts 
Tests Given at Beginning of Grade Six 











No.of Mean Sigma 
Cases Score Means 
Non-History Group 320 223.6 10.7 
History Group 320 219.6 10.9 
Difference of Means 4.0 
Sigma Diff. Means 1.6 








Since the difference of the means (4.0) 
is smaller than three times the sigma of 


the difference of the mean (1.6), we 
may conclude that the scores of the two 
groups are equivalent. 

The pupils who received instruction 
in history and chronology during grades 
four and five did no better in the Time- 
Concepts Tests than the pupils without 
such instruction. Previous training had 
no effect upon the development of time 
concepts of the pupils studied. 


ExPEerRIMENT Two: To DETERMINE 
WuetHer Time Concepts Are 
DeEvELorPED THROUGH 
MATURATION 


The children in Experiment One car- 
ried on their social studies work in the 
sixth grade in two distinct ways. The 
history group continued to receive in- 
struction in history and chronology 
covering the period from Exploration 
and Discovery to 1789. The teachers 
made extensive use of time charts, time 
lines, and other devices for teaching 
time relationships and attempted to tie 
up the work as much as possible to 
present-day affairs. The non-history 
group received only incidental instruc- 
tion in history as it related to the study 
of the geography of Europe and Asia. 
When certain topics such as famous 
buildings of London and Paris, or the 
Great Wall of China were studied, a 
brief history of the sites was introduced. 

The battery of Time-Concepts was 
repeated at the beginning of the seventh 
grade, one year later, to determine the 
amount of growth made by each group 
and to compare the growth of the two 
groups. Table II gives the initial and 
final test scores of the history group. 
The gain in mean score was found to be 


6Pistor, F., ‘Measuring the Time Concepts of Children.” Journal of Educational Research. December 1939, 
ffl 


Pp. 293-300. 


This article gives the methods of validating the test battery and of determining its reliability. 
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26.5 and complete reliability was estab- 
lished for a true difference in the means. 


Taste II 


Initial and Final Scores of History Group 
Made on Time-Concepts Tests 














No.of Mean Sigma 
Cases Score Means 
Initial Test 305 221.8 1.16 
Final Test 305 248.3 81 
Gain in Mean Score 26.5 
Sigma Diff. Means 1.4 








Table III gives the initial and final 
test scores of the non-history group. 
The gain in mean score was found to be 


Taste III 


Initial and Final Scores of Non-History 
Group Made on Time-Concepts Tests 











No.of Mean Sigma 
Cases Score Means 
Initial Test 307 225.1 1.07 
Final Test 307 249.9 By 
Gain in Mean Score 24.8 
Sigma Diff. Means 1.3 








24.8 with complete reliability established 
for a true difference in the means. 

The results of these tests show that 
both groups, the History Group and the 
Non-History Group continued to de- 
velop in their ability to conceive of 
time. 

Tasie IV 


Comparison of Final Scores of the Two 
Groups Made in Time-Concepts Tests 











No.of Mean Sigma 
Cases Score Means 
Non-History Group 307 249.9 72 
History Group 305 = 248.3 81 
Difference of Means 1.6 
Sigma Diff. Means 1.1 








Table IV gives the mean scores made 
by both groups in the final test. The 
scores are almost the same, with a dif- 


ference of only 1.6 points. A critical 
ratio of 1.5 indicates that the mean 
scores of the two groups may be con- 
sidered as equivalent. 


Comparison of the final scores made 
by both groups shows that the amount 
of their growth was the same. The 
group with no instruction in sixth grade 
history and chronology achieved as 
much as the group receiving such in- 
struction. While both groups grew in 
their ability to conceive of time, such 
growth apparently was not due to the 
history instruction given in grade six. 
There is no conclusive evidence that the 
children developed in their time con- 
cepts through sheer maturation. They 
were subject to many educative in- 
fluences not controlled by the school or 
the experimenter. They engaged in much 
free and undirected library reading. 
They attended motion picture shows and 
listened to the radio. It is impossible to 
say definitely that the growth reported 
here was acquired only through matura- 
tion. The evidence points heavily in 
favor of maturation, rather than train- 
ing, as the dominating factor in time 
concept development. 


Conclusions 


The Time-Concepts Tests were shown 
to be valid and reliable instruments for 
measuring children’s time concepts. They 
were used in the experiments reported 
here. To the degree to which the tests 
are valid and reliable, the results of the 
experiments show that training in his- 
tory and chronology had no effect on 
the acquisition of time concepts of chil- 
dren between the mental ages of 10 and 
13, when such training was given in 
grades four, five, and six. Because it is 
impossible to isolate out-of-school edu- 
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cative influences, it cannot be said that 
the time concepts were acquired only 
through maturation. The factor of 
maturation rather than that of directed 
learning seems to be the more important 
one. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR ELEMENTARY 
EpvucaTIon 


If the results of these experiments are 
verified by other studies, some changes 
are needed in the elementary school cur- 
riculum. If children’s time concepts are 
acquired largely through maturation, it 
is advisable to defer systematic history 
instruction involving chronology until 
the learners have reached the levels of 
maturity required to understand the va- 
rious time relationships involved. The 
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futility of employing time lines and 
other devices for teaching time concepts 
to immature pupils was shown. It is a 
waste of the child’s time and of school 
time to attempt to teach historic periods 
and dates before pupils are ready to 
understand them. This does not free the 
teacher from any responsibility for 
dealing with the past. As the children 
grow older they will have many ques- 
tions leading into studies of the past. 
Experimental school practices show that 
the teacher can guide pupil exploration 
into the past in much the same way that 
she guides explorations into the neigh- 
borhood and community. Such explora- 
tion probably need not be systematic or 
formal. 


A RHYTHM BAND 


Roy E. Simpson 


Santa Cruz, California 


When young Bobby marches stiff- 
legged about the dining room beating to- 
gether two kettle lids, and Baby Sue 
totters in his wake shaking her jingle 
bells, Mother fails to catch the edu- 
cational importance of the perform- 
ance and mentally curses the day she 
took the children to the band concert. 
But when Bobby reaches the first grade, 
his teacher will know how to capitalize 
on his sense of rhythm. He will become 
a member of the rhythm band and may 
even be named conductor. 

Miss Beatrice Robinson, first grade 
teacher at Bay View School in Santa 
Cruz, California, has a rhythm band 
most satisfying to its young members 
and a real contribution to education. 


The band started eight years ago as 
an experiment. A set of instruments for 
a rhythm band tempted Miss Robinson, 
as she knew it would the children; so she 
bought the set, a small xylophone, a 
child’s drum, some cymbals (much more 
satisfying than pot covers, but no 
larger), a tambourine, two sets of bells, 
a triangle, some rhythm sticks, and a 
clapper. Each child learned the name 
of his instrument and how to make it 
play. It was great fun to beat out the 
swing of an old favorite such as “On 
the Way to School,” letting each instru- 
ment carry the rhythm in turn. Of 
course, four-four time was easiest. Soon 
Miss Robinson added more tambourines, 
some Chinese tom-toms, another triangle, 
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and, to vary the effects, some bird 
whistles like those many feed stores use 
to train canaries. 

For eight years the band in Miss 
Robinson’s room was just a part of the 
music period, teaching rhythm only, but 
then it moved over into the art period, 
into story period, into social studies 
period, and began motivating much of 
the day’s work and play. 

Last fall when the Normal Instructor 
published a piece of music called 
“Happy Homes” for a rhythm band, 
the boys and girls demanded to learn it. 
Every first grader was busy learning 
about Home, for that was the “unit of 
study.” As soon as the words were 
learned, the band played the piece. You 
could just see the children going to 
school on the bus, on their bicycles, past 
the happy homes along city streets and 
the happy homes by shady lanes. 

If the music could make a boy or girl 
see such pictures in his head, why 
couldn’t he put those same pictures on 
paper? Well, he could and did. A piece 
of wrapping paper was tacked around 
the room, and everyone busily put his 
mind-picture on the wall. Soon there 
was a whole frieze of pictures, big homes 
and little homes, on city streets and on 
country roads, every home a happy 
home. 

Then every song had to have its own 
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frieze of pictures. When the art super- 
visor, Miss Nellie Fischer, taught the 
class how to make a pictured face look 
like that of a child instead of a dog or 
a pig, the band immediately wanted to 
draw itself at rehearsal. Soon, there 
they were, right by the side of their 
songs. 

Now everything the class does seems 
to utilize the band work. It is fun to 
dance “The Indian Children.” Health 
habits are much easier to remember if a 
boy can put them into poems and then 
sing and play them, and maybe act them 
out at the same time. It is odd how 
every song seems to demand a little 
drama to help it out, and every little 
play or story needs a band piece to make 
it really live. When the class sings 
“Early Spring” someone has to imitate 
the little hopping frogs or Ducky 
Daddles wading in the puddles, and some 
tot must be a daffodil or violet. And 
more fun—sometimes there are real 
costumes ! 

All this pleasure has to be shared. 
Miss Robinson’s first graders have put 
on three programs for the assembly and 
for the parents. Even Grandpa gets the 
spirit of the thing and stands straight 
and tall as the flag goes by and the 
band plays “Off With Your Hats— 
Down the Street It Comes.” 
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The Thirteenth Yearbook of this De- 
partment, Mental Health in the Class- 
room, is about to go to press. It will be 
ready for distribution early in 1941. 
The table of contents, given below, will 
indicate the stimulating presentation 
which has been prepared by Paul Witty 


and his committee. 


Members of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction are 
entitled to a copy of this Yearbook. 
Non-members may purchase copies at 
$2.00. The following quantity discounts 
will be allowed: 2-9 copies, 10% ; 10-99 
copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33 1/3%, 
Orders received now will be held and 
filled when the book is available. 
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Plans are being made for the program 
of this Department at Atlantic City, 
February 23-26. A brief outline of the 
program follows. 


Sunpay, Fesruary 23 


Morning—Meeting of the Executive 
Committee 
Afternoon—Meeting of the Board of 
Directors 


Monpay, Fesruary 24 


Morning—Speakers and discussion of the 
following topics: 
1. How can Instructional Leadership 
be Unified? 
2. Is Special Supervision on the Way 
Out? 
8. Should the Beginning Teacher Get 
a New Deal? 
Annual Business Meeting 
Afternoon—Laboratory groups for the 
discussion of topics 1, 2 
and 3 above 


Turspay, Fespruary 25 
Morning—Speakers and discussion 


Topic: Mental Health in the 
Classroom 
Evening—Meeting of the Editorial 
Board 
WepNEspDAY, FEBRUARY 26 
Morning—Meeting of the Executive 
Committee 
Noon—Luncheon 
& 


In the past, teachers, parents, and 
school administrators have spent much 
time in trying to solve the problems of 
the unpredictable behavior of children, 
but today teachers and parents are 
examining their own attitudes, habits, 
practices and methods. The Committee 
on Home-School Cooperation of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education is 
asking for help in assembling episodes 
and anecdotal accounts of actual situa- 
tions, dealing with the homeschool rela- 
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tionship. Teachers are asked to keep 
diaries in order to furnish current in- 
formation on the types of problems they 
meet. Parents also are asked to con- 
tribute to this project by preparing 
anecdotal accounts of situations which 
require home and school cooperation. 
a 


Ellen C. Lombard, Associate Special- 
ist in Parent Education of the U. S. 
Office of Education has given us the 
following information. Because both 
parents and teachers are taking a vital 
interest in the solution of their joint 
problems the U. S. Office of Education 
is instituting a new monthly service in its 
official organ School Life. Beginning in 
November, 1940, a series of articles will 
appear under the caption, “Adventures 
With Our Children”. The articles will 
contain a description of problems, dis- 
cussions, questions to stimulate thought, 
and a short list of books for further 
reading. 

The problems presented in School Life 
are real ones, and are addressed espe- 
cially to school administrators, teachers, 
and parents who are constantly dealing 
with similar situations. School people 
and parents are invited to cooperate 
with the Office of Education by sending 
brief accounts or descriptions of prob- 


lems. 
& 


An account of how a school in a rural 
community in Tennessee made itself a 
part of the community program, has 
been sent to us by Zelma B. K. Drinnen. 
In order to make a positive contribution 
to school and community integration, 
the school became a laboratory for the 
community. 


One objective of the recreational pro- 
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gram was to develop in school and com- 
munity an atmosphere wherein the spirit 
of play might grow. In school, an ac- 
tivity period provided opportunity for 
recreation. Teachers and students be- 
came recreational leaders. A check of 
one day showed a group in the library 
reading papers and magazines; another 
group rehearsing a play; in the corri- 
dors on three floors, ping-pong tables 
being used every minute; another group 
trying to perfect an English folk dance; 
and in another room girls knitting, 
and some playing Chinese checkers. 
Occasional community nights were a 
means of arousing further community 
interest. The Grand March and a folk 
dance between games at the _ inter- 
scholastic basketball games gave oppor- 
tunity for spectators to participate in 
the entertainment of the _ evening. 
Through the recreational program more 
friendliness was developed; clannishness 
was lessened; and a happy atmosphere 
created. 


A study of better homes as a factor 
in better living was made by social sci- 
ence and home economics classes. A val- 
uable experiment in the home economics 
classes was the remodeling, decorating, 
and furnishing of a miniature five-room 
bungalow, built to scale. This little house 
had been built and wired by the physics 
class. Emphasizing proportion, color 
harmony, and good taste in furniture at 
the least expense, the house was com- 
pletely renewed. When it was finished, 
the community was given an opportunity 
to see the model home. At a public pro- 
gram the people of the community viewed 
the little house with as much interest 


as one sees manifested in a real model 
home. 

Better Homes Week was a week of 
public activities. The school opened its 
doors to the county women on their Bet- 
ter Homes tour. About two hundred 
women visited the school. The arts and 
crafts class, with the object of making 
use of environmental material, as much 
as possible, prepared an exhibit of mats, 
baskets, trays made from wild honey- 
suckle, and candle holders from gnarled 
and knotted woods. Hooked rugs, tufted 
spreads, handmade _ sweaters, _ block 
prints, screens, woodwork, and painting 
were exhibited by the students who had 
made them. Home economics girls demon- 
strated table setting and modeled the 
dresses they had made. As each dress 
was modeled, the suitability of style, 
color, material, and the cost were dis- 
cussed. Thus, the better homes move- 
ment brought the community and the 
school together on a program of common 
interest. Students demonstrated to the 
community the advantages of knowing 
how to sew, cook, serve, and furnish a 
house. 

Other factors in the school’s program, 
too numerous to mention here, were 
equally effective. From the beginning the 
school-community program as a whole 
brought the school and community closer 
together, developed a feeling of respon- 
sibility among the students, and more 
cooperation among the students and 
adults. Students and teachers had an 
opportunity for real experiences, and 
shared them with the community. 


Rutu CunniInNcHAM, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Editor, Lois Corrry MossMan 


Lovejoy, Gordon W. Paths to Maturity, 
Findings of the North Carolina Youth 
Survey, 1938-1940. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Carolina. 
1940. 300pp. Mimeographed. 


Those who recognize that the charac- 
teristics and the present and probable 
future status of the children and youth 
in school are basic factors in determin- 
ing educational plans will be interested 
in this survey of the “youth” of North 
Carolina. While it is not offered as na- 
tionally representative as was, for ex- 
ample, the Maryland survey, those out- 
side of the southeastern states will find 
it stimulating and suggestive. 

The usual youth survey is concerned 
with young people from sixteen to 
twenty-five years. This survey sets the 
same upper limit, but pushes the lower 
limit down to six years, including the 
youth-to-be. More data than usual were 
obtained from school records and 
teachers’ opinions. Of particular inter- 
est is the fact that it is a cooperative 
study—a joint undertaking of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Testing Serv- 
ice, the state N.Y.A. and W.P.A., the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
and other agencies interested in the 
youth of North Carolina. 

The findings of the survey are based 
upon data secured from extensive ques- 
tionnaires to high school youth, con- 
trolled interview schedules for out-of- 
school youth, questionnaires for teachers 
to be filled out for each in-school youth 
studied, and community questionnaires 
in regard to health, educational, hous- 
ing and recreational facilities. All told, 


44,963 cases were studied, of which 
about one-half were in grades one to 
seven, one-sixth in high school, and one- 
third out of school. The major data 
are grouped in the following categories: 
home conditions; educational status of 
in-and-out-of-school youth, including 
academic work and vocational guidance 
and preparation; church membership 
and attendance; working conditions of 
part-time employed in-and-out-of-school 
youth; recreational activities and facil- 
ities, health status and medical attention 
and facilities; personal adjustment, as 
estimated by teachers and by the youth’s 
own opinions. 

The trend of the findings is perhaps 
best illustrated by the seven major 
problems cited as most deserving of im- 
mediate attention: (1) Retardation in 
school; wide age distribution in any one 
grade. (2) Retaining the youth in 
school until vocational competence is 
achieved. Only about one-fourth of the 
out-of-school white and one-tenth of the 
out-of-school negro youth had completed 
high school, and from seven- to nine- 
tenths had had no vocational training, 
although three-fourths of all the youth 
wanted it. (3) Vocational guidance, 
training and placement. About one-half 
of the high school youths stated that 
they intended to enter professions ; two- 
fifths to one-half stated that they in- 
tended to go to college, but less than 
one in twenty of the out-of-school youth 
had gone to college. (4) Hours of work 
and wages of the out-of-school youth. 
About one-fourth to one-third of the 
white and one-half to two-thirds of the 
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negro youth earn less than $500 per 
year. (5) Dependent out-of-school 
youth. One-fifth to one-half of the out- 
of-school youth are totally dependent on 
others for support. (6) Enriching 
leisure time. Cultural and recreational 
opportunities were found to be very 
meager. (7) Adequate medical care. 
One-fourth of the youth never had had 
a physical examination, and from one- 
sixth to two-fifths of the rural youth 
never had had dental services. 


Although the findings of this survey 
are significant, the report lacks clarity 
and is at times confusing. In many in- 
stances casual reading is apt to result 
in misinterpretations. The manner of 
presentation is not always consistent; 
for example, sometimes the term “youth” 
refers to both males and females, while 
at other times “youths and girls” are 
spoken of. The percentages are often 
difficult to interpret. Either in numer- 
ous instances the reviewer misinterpreted 
the meanings, or the totals are consider- 
ably off from 100 per cent when they 
apparently should total to this figure. 
Tables are sometimes inserted with no 
reference to them in the text, and often 
data are given in the text without the 
basic figures, either in tables or in an 
appendix. 


The appendix provides an excellent 
bibliography of other youth surveys and 
of other studies of North Carolina youth 
which may be suggestive of possible 
sources of data on the youth of other 
regions. : 


On the whole, this is a most provoca- 
tive, if somewhat dismaying, study. 
While facts themselves solve no problem, 
it is apparent, as the author points out, 
that too many efforts have been made 


to solve the “youth problem” without 
knowing of the facts. 


W. B. FEATHERSTONE and 
Donatp C. Doang, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Thayer, V. T., Zachry, Caroline B., and 
Kotinsky, Ruth. Reorganizing Secondary 
Education. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1939. $2.75. 470pp. 


Coming out of this era of professional 
research and study by committees and 
commissions is this significant report on 
criteria and values for determining 
needed changes in the offerings of our 
secondary schools. Although the ideas 
presented are not new and have been 
the subject of discussions and contro- 
versy for some time past, the new slants 
on philosophy, the intensive attack on 
the nature and needs of the adolescent, 
the critical examination of practices 
make this volume a distinct and worth- 
while contribution to the perplexing 
problems of providing effective and ade- 
quate experience together with intelli- 
gent guidance to all kinds and conditions 
of youth making up our high school 
population. 

In approaching the task the commis- 
sion considered four aspects of the prob- 
lem: (1) basic principles of curriculum 
reorganization; (2) educational needs of 
all classes of adolescents; (3) methods 
of attacking curriculum problems; (4) 
additional research in curriculum re- 
vision. Following the trend of diagnostic 
approach to teaching, of experience 
growing out of and determined by the 
needs of the adolescent, the authors have 
opened their report with a very thor- 
ough and searching study of the nature 
and needs of the adolescent. This is fol- 
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lowed by the selection of appropriate 
experience for meeting these needs. 

The body of the report is oriented to 
the fundamental issues of secondary 
education by an introduction presenting 
reasons for a re-examination of its of- 
ferings. The discussions evolve around 
readjustments in American life, cultural 
and social trends, new theories of learn- 
ing and confusion in educational pur- 
poses and practices. Part II is a stimu- 
lating presentation of the needs of ado- 
lescents in a democracy and makes prac- 
tical application of the principles pre- 
sented in Part I. Especial emphasis is 
placed on the resources for developing a 
desirable program. Part III concludes 
the study with a consideration of the 
responsibility of guidance in initiating 
and directing the program, staff rela- 
tionships, curriculum patterns, and pro- 
posals for evaluating the experiences 
offered. 

This report is well worth the careful 
consideration of all educational workers 
concerned with the welfare of adolescent 
youth and the revitalizing of the offer- 
ings of our secondary schools. 


Maxie N. Wooprine, 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Ferebee, June; Jackson, Doris; Saunders, 
Dorothy; Treut, Alvina. They All Want 
To Write. Indianapolis, Indiana: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1940. $2.54. 
190pp. 


It is always refreshing and inspiring 
to read interpretations of teaching and 
learning set forth by those who are 
most closely involved in it. This book 
is particularly rewarding because it re- 
lates in pleasing and direct style the ex- 
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periences of four teachers working with 
elementary school children in a har- 
monious, consistent manner over a 
longer period of time than many of our 
records of school practice are able to 
show. They have selected for presenta- 
tion one activity only from the many in 
which the children in the Bronxville 
Elementary School are engaged and here 
we find their techniques for stimulating 
and improving English composition de- 
scribed and justified clearly, concretely, 
and reasonably. 

The distinction between the practical 
and personal writing of children made 
consistently throughout the book is sig- 
nificant and one which could free many 
teachers and children from the conven- 
tional insistence on maintaining con- 
sistent, arbitrary standards in form 
which all too frequently discourage nor- 
mal eagerness and development in writ- 
ten composition. The emphasis placed 
on the relation of expression both oral 
and written to the personality of the 
child is one which so seldom finds its 
way into the literature of this field that 
its appearance here makes the book par- 
ticularly timely as well as valuable. 


The conclusion arrived at by these 
teachers that all children want to write 
finds its source no doubt in two features 
characteristic of their guidance. “Time 
to assimilate and opportunity to react 
honestly,” they write, and it is hearten- 
ing to read the results reported and to 
examine for oneself some of the writ- 
ten products. The rich, varied, and un- 
conventional life of the whole school is 
so closely related to the expression of 
the children that any person interested 
in improving English composition can 
plainly realize that this involves a corre- 
sponding improvement of the entire 
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school program. While the emphasis is 
on but one phase of a child’s school life 
it is possible to see in this volume a 
pretty complete picture of an excellent 
elementary school where children are 
expected to make and keep friends, to 
plan for and take responsibility for 
themselves, and to share in doing the 
same for the groups with which they 
work, 


The book is rich in illustrations of 
children’s writing. Samples of both 
utilitarian and personal products are 
generously presented and in many of 
the photographic reproductions addi- 
tional evidence on two points is sup- 
plied. The normal development of the 
art of writing is well portrayed and the 
close association of the fine and literary 
arts made by children of elementary 
school age can be observed. 


It is gratifying to find in such a well- 
written book the true spirit of the 
teaching profession made evident. With- 
out conceit four teachers share their 
techniques generously and not dogmati- 
cally. They state their ten conclusions 
arrived at through the experiences de- 
scribed and all of this results in a note- 
worthy book. Some will be attracted to 
the book because it is not too lengthy. 
Others will appreciate the sound philos- 
ophy from which the authors write. 
Parents and teachers will enjoy the di- 
rect and sincere statements used to pro- 
duce a picture of real children living in 
a community which has its own peculiar 
limitations and opportunities and work- 
ing in a school where not only writing 
but being is fun. 


JEAN BETZNER, 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Cole, Natalie Robinson. The Arts In the 
Classroom. New York: John Day Co.,, 
1940. $1.75. 137pp. 


Every teacher of young children 
should read this book. In it Mrs. Cole 
has shown how to “allow” children to 
express their feelings in their own way. 
Through her kindly, sympathetic under- 
standing of and love for children she 
gets close to them, believes in their po- 
tentialities and lets their expressions 
in various media “spill out” (as she 
terms it). 

She presents her way of freeing chil- 
dren emotionally by removing obstacles 
which result in fear, embarrassment, 
tension. The obstacles once removed, 
children will write, dance, paint, or 
model naturally what they feel. She does 
not set up adult standards by which to 
judge their work but wisely starts where 
the children are and then builds from 
there. Techniques are not the end point 
but are natural by-products, as they 
should be. 

There is great sanity in Mrs. Cole’s 
conviction that experience precedes ex- 
pression. She follows Dr. Dewey’s idea 
that children cannot create from a 
vacuum and therefore she insists that 
children should “get their eyes full,” 
see before they attempt to paint, feel 
and then let ideas be expressed easily. 
The same principles which she claims for 
painting, modelling, block printing, are 
equally applicable to the arts of dancing 
and writing. 

Mrs. Cole is not the type of teacher 
who writes reports or rests while chil- 
dren are creating; she is a most active 
guide, on her tiptoes to find opportu- 
nities to help, by praising one, encour- 
aging another, and giving real practical 
advice to another. 
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Some teachers may object to certain 
limits which are set up. In painting, for 
instance, all children are told to use a 
strong dark outline around all shapes, 
to make all forms large so as to touch 
the top, bottom, and sides of the paper 
(reminding us of the Cizek method!). 
Objections to such limits are partially 
overcome, however, by freeing children 
to create within the limits. And it is 
doubtless true that when children are 
given no limits or directions but are told 
to take a piece of paper and paint what 
they want to, there will always be some 
children who do not want to do any- 
thing. The well-known question may 
then be asked by the children, “Do we 
have to do what we want to do today?” 
Some children are apparently always 
ready to start work, but many need help 
and a little inspiration to make a be- 
ginning. 

Objections might be made by some 
teachers, and rightly, that as children 
differ from each other in so many ways 
it is too much of a limitation to insist 
upon each child’s using large forms 
touching the four edges of the paper. 
Some of us believe that children should 
have not only experience in working with 
large forms, large brushes, large paper, 
but should also be given a chance to 
paint on a small scale if they so desire. 
Some children express their ideas more 
easily and attractively in small shapes 
with small brushes. 

On the whole, however, Mrs. Cole’s 
way is a splendid start; later on as chil- 
dren develop they will naturally find 
their own ways of expressing themselves. 

The following is the summary given 
by Mrs. Cole: 


In conclusion the teacher will find that 
children’s painting, clay work, design, 
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dancing, and writing are all the same 
underneath. There is the same marvel- 
ous creative ability within the child and 
the same need of confidence and faith 
to set it free. 

When children are engaged in what 
they love to do, the barriers are down. 
The teacher has access to the child 
within. It is the attitude we instil that 
makes our job worthwhile. 

Only as we build the child through 
giving joy and faith and confidence are 
we building his creative arts. When 
there is joy and faith, there also is the 
good picture, or writing, or dance. It 
works like magic—the perfect formula. 

Working with these fundamental pre- 
mises the teacher will be evolving her 
own approach, her own means of presen- 
tation, contributing from her own back- 
ground of teaching experience and un- 
derstanding. 

Through giving children confidence, 
the teacher will gain confidence, through 
sharing their troubles her own will be- 
come lighter, through enriching thcir ex- 
periences, she also will be enriched. 


Satur B. Tannaui11, 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Spears, Harold. The Emerging High School 
Curriculum. New York: American Book 
Company, 1940. $2.50. 400pp. 


Probably a note about the author 
would not be inappropriate. The author 
of The Emerging High School Curricu- 
lum, Dr. Harold Spears, is Director of 
Research and Secondary Education in 
the Public Schools of Evansville, Indi- 
ana. He has been an assistant in Sec- 
ondary Education for some six summer 
sessions at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and has taught in summer 
sessions at the University of Pittsburgh 
and at the University of Missouri. He 
has already attracted attention to his 
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work in the curriculum field by an 
earlier book, Experiences in Building a 
Curriculum (1937) and also High 
School Journalism (1939), with C. H. 
Lawshe, Jr. 


In the present volume, The Emerging 
High School Curriculum, the author 
thinks the 1940-50 decade will probably 
be a turning point in the development 
of the American secondary school and 
that the educator is fortunate who lives 
during this decade and has the oppor- 
tunity to make his contribution to the 
necéssary reconstruction. In empha- 
sizing the current period as a turning 
point, this study specifically challenges 
certain practices carried out in the past, 
and points out factors which must be 
taken into account if reorganization is 
to succeed. Through a detailed and 
rather critical analysis of promising 
curricular experiments now under way, 
the author attempts to point out in this 
study certain trends in the emerging re- 
organization. 


Naturally, there was difficulty in this 
study in selecting the two dozen “prom- 
ising curricular experiments.” Other 
schools, possibly of equal or even greater 
significance, might have been selected. 
However, schools varying in type and 
widely distributed were selected. The 
Pine Mountain School in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, emphasizes the pos- 
sibility of meeting local needs. The 
Rappahannock District High School in 
Virginia points out the way in which a 
small school follows the Virginia Plan. 
The advantages and disadvantages of 
the small high school are again consid- 
ered in the account of the reorganization 
at Carpentiria Union High School and 
Yuba City Union High School—both in 
California. Two schools which have 
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broken with tradition in the Northwest 
are considered: one at Washougal and | 
the other at North Bend, Washington. | 
A consideration of the Tappan Junior | 
High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


shows some of the influences of growing | 
the curriculum out of the extra-| 


curriculum. The high school at Norris, 
Tennessee, stresses the place of the 
school in the community. Something of 





this same community idea is followed | 


further in the discussion of the Lincoln 
High School, Evansville, Indiana, and 
in that of the Dowagiac, Michigan, 
Community Plan. The Secondary School 
of the Colorado State Teachers College 
of Education at Greeley is selected as a 
source of suggestion for curriculum ex- 
perimentation in the laboratory type of 
school. The way the core curriculum is 
emerging in California is studied in the 
Eagle Rock School, Burbank Senior 
High School, David Starr Jordan 
School, at Sequoia and at Pasadena. In 
the movement toward a core curriculum 
in Denver, three types of courses—core, 
special interests, and fields—are consid- 
ered with illustrations from East and 
Manual Training High Schools. A trend 
that is thought to be general is discussed 
in the Northwestern-Evanston High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. This plan at 
Evanston is considered under the head- 
ing of “A School Within a School.” The 
author returns to his own school system 
in a discussion of the building and in- 
stalling of a core curriculum at Evans- 
ville, Indiana. A somewhat more rapid 
study is also made of the curriculum 
improvement in Birmingham, in _ the 
Georgia State Program for improvement 
of instruction and the in-service training 
at University City, Missouri. Thus, 
chapters four to sixteen, inclusive, are 
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devoted to description and analysis of 
some two dozen schools. 

Chapters one to three give an account 
of the more general features of the cur- 
riculum movement, with some emphasis 
on the shortcomings of present reorgan- 
ization and a statement of the challenge 
that faces the curriculum planners. The 
final chapters, seventeen and eighteen, 
ralled 


signposts for the worker in this cur- 


are devoted to what might be 


riculum field. 

The high school is pictured as com- 
posed of a number of acquired charac- 
teristics that have been evolved out of 
the past, and thus are in varying de- 
grees tied in to the philosophy and the 
psychology of the respective periods of 
their origin. Against this characteristic 
school is presented vividly a descriptive 
cross-section of the emerging program 
of secondary education. Carefully se- 
lected from schools varying in size, lo- 
cality, and situation, the examples in- 
cluded are presented as a representative 
cross-section of that portion of the cur- 
that 


marked as distinctive and promising. A 


riculum reorganization may be 
great part of the programs described 
represents breaks from the separate and 
specialized subject curriculum over to 
the two- or three-hour core course that 
of the 


period, separate subjects. As the reader 


has replaced a number short- 
lives through the experiences of the 
schools described in the book he comes 
to feel that the emerging secondary 
school is actually moving its center of 
interest away from the subject and over 
to the pupil himself. Although the book 
bears interest for any curriculum plan- 
ner, worker, or student in this field, the 
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author makes a particular 
establish the principalship 
tegic position in the current 


attempt to 
as a. stra- 
attempt to 
of the 


move the secondary school out 


past and into the future. 

That this 
study probably does not need to be em- 
phasized. the finds 
time through his cartooning ability to 
smile with the reader at some of the tra- 


is a thoroughly serious 


However, author 


ditions and complacencies of the school. 
The book closes its 400-page story 
with this paragraph: 

There are two prevalent misguided 
types of curriculum workers loose in the 
country. One is the fellow with the 
pick, busily tearing down the old school 
but working without a blueprint... 
The other fellow is not so active. He is 
complacently resting on his shovel 
handle, gazing off into the purple haze 
of the Both are due to 
be disappointed. The pieces of the old 
school are not going to make a modern 
structure, nor is there a Moses coming 
with the blueprint. The 
worker's richest field is student life it- 
self. That’s the everyday life which is 
spoken of, that’s the here-and-now which 
educational literature speaks of, that’s 
the approach which modern 
philosophy would that’s the 
growth stream with which the educator 


distance. 


curriculum 


interest 
endorse, 


is interested. Research and experimenta- 
The 


conditions invite the school administrator 


tion are standing ready to help. 


to begin at home, to sacrifice formalism 
for the sake of pupil enthusiasm, and to 
recognize the natural social situations of 
youth as the growth demands through 
which the school may well develop its 
program. 

Exvsert K. Frerwett, 

Teachers College, 

Columbia University 





